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SCENARIO 



IN THE MESH 


A HUGE OIL FIELD on the outskirts of a great city. Wells, 
storage tanks, cracking-towers, warehouses. No sign of life. 
The alleys between the workshops are deserted, the machines 
at a standstill. Not a man at work. 

Between the city and the factory a garden suburb for the 
workers. The streets are empty and the shops closed. A pup¬ 
pet hangs from a lamp-post witli a placard across its chest on 
which is written in large letters: Jean Agucrra, tyrant. 


THE KITCHEN OF A WORKMAN’S HOUSE 

An old woman is seated on a chair beside the stove, staring 
into space with a careworn look. Standing in front of the 
window a young woman with a lined face is brushing a man’s 
worn jacket and staring at the hanging puppet. 

In the distance can be heard a few explosions followed by 
bursts of machine-gun fire. The young woman drops her 
brush and goes closer to the window, listening intently. The 
old woman has stood up. 

“They’re still firing,” she says wearily. “When will it be 
over?” 

The girl points to the puppet with her brush. 

“When they’ve hanged him once and for all.” 


A STREET IN THE CITY 

A wide shopping street at the end of which can be seen a 
huge building: the Government Palace. 

The street is deserted. Most of the iron shutters of the 
shops are lowered. Other shops have had their windows 
broken. In the middle of the street an overturned tram. At 
the foot of the wall a corpse, the corpse of a workman in 
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IN THE MESH 


shirt-sleeves with a cartridge belt slung round his chest. He 
lies with arms outstretched, his rifle in front of him. 

A shot, followed by a brief silence. An insurgent comes out 
of a carriage doorway, gun in hand. He runs, skirting the 
walls, in the direction of the government palace. He is met 
by a hail of machine-gun bullets. The man flings himself to 
the ground behind the corpse. The firing stops. The man 
stands up, quickly grabs the dead man’s gun and starts to run 
again. He is swallowed up in a doorway of one of the 
buildings. 


THE COURTYARD OF A LARGE BUILDING 

A score of armed insurgents and a few women have gath¬ 
ered in the courtyard. The leader approaches the insurgent 
runner we have just met and asks: “What news?” 

They all crowd round him and he replies: “WeVe taken 
the power station. They still hold the Yapoul Barracks. 
Aguerra hasn’t left the palace,” 

In the distance bursts of machine-gun fire. 


AN ANTECHAMBER IN THE GOVERNMENT PALACE 

A huge bare room. A sofa upholstered in velvet. A secre¬ 
tary’s desk between two tall windows. A dozen high officials, 
some in uniform others in civilian clothes, have collected 
there. One of them is Mater, the Minister of Justice. A little 
bald man is sitting on the sofa, looking terrified. The others 
are standing, rigid, calm and in absolute silence. They are 
unshaved, their faces are haggard and their clothes crumpled. 
One can feel they have not slept all night. No lights are on 
and the room is lit by the grey light of dawn. 
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IN THE MESH 


Suddenly the firing draws closer. A bullet smashes a 
window pane and embeds itself in the ceiling. Reybaz, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, tall, heavy and bony, with a 
coarse ragged moustache, goes calmly over to the window and 
looks outside. 

The door opens and an officer appears, out of breath. They 
all turn towards him. Mater stands up. 

“They’re advancing,” announces the officer. “It’s the last 
assault.” 

The officials receive the news without betraying a sign of 
what they arc really thinking, as if they distrusted each other. 

“I’ll go and teU him,” says Reybaz simply. 


JEAN AGUERRA’s ROOM 

A small room, almost monastic in simplicity—a bed, two 
chairs, a table and a chest of drawers. Jean is standing in 
front of a mirror. He is a tall broad man of about forty. One 
of his arms is half paralysed. He wears black boots, officer’s 
breeches and a dark shirt. A valet dressed in black is busy 
tying his tie. A knock on the door. 

“Come in,” Jean calls. 

It is Reybaz. Jean makes a sign to the valet who leaves the 
room. Reybaz closes the door behind liim. 

“It’s the last assault.” 

“Good,” replies Jean calmly. He goes to the window, looks 
outside and adds: “Our number’s up.” 

“Maybe,” says Reybaz, “but it’ll cost them dear. We’ve 
got machine-guns at all the windows.” 

Jean turns round and goes over to him. 

“Go and tell Graver to cease fire.” 

“No.” 

“What?” 
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IN THE MESH 


“I won’t do it,” says Reybaz. “They’re after my blood but 
I’ll make them pay for it.” 

“The fellows who are attacking are the oil workers.” 

“So what,” replies Reybaz, shrugging his shoulders. 

“They’re the best we’ve got. We mustn’t kill them.” 

As Reybaz does not move Jean’s tone changes. “It’s an 
order, do you understand?” Reybaz stands there in front of 
Jean, stares at him for a moment, then lowers his head with¬ 
out moving. Jean goes to the bell at the head of the bed, 
rings and says to him: “Get out.” 

Reybaz leaves just as the valet returns. 

Jean, who is looking through the window, says without 
turning round: “Whisky.” 

The valet serves him with a glass which Jean empties at 
one gulp. 

“My full dress uniform,” orders Jean. 

The valet opens a hanging cupboard. While his back is 
still turned Jean looks at him and says casually: “I’m through. 
I bequeathe you to my successor.” 

THE ANTECHAMBER 

The officials are at the windows. Complete silence. 
Suddenly a huge roar from beneath the windows and then 
silence once more. 

“They’re in,” says Reybaz. 

The study door bursts open. The valet appears and bows. 
“His Excellency asks you to come in, gentlemen.” 

jean’s study 

A vast room. A massive desk covered with books and files. 
A tray on the corner of the desk with whisky, siphon and 
glasses. Bookshelves round the walls full of books and files. 
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IN THE MESH 


Jean is seated at his desk in his full dress uniform. The 
officials enter hesitantly. They go over to Jean who stands 
up and frowns at them. 

“More than half of you are traitors. Tm trying to guess 
who. In a quarter of an hour I shall know if Fm right or 
wrong.” 

The officials have formed a semi-circle. Jean looks them 
all in the eyes, walking past them very slowly as if he were 
inspecting troops. 

“You, Fm quite certain. You, less so, but it’s possible . . . 
You, with your mug . . .” 

Jean passes in front of Reybaz. 

“You, naturally not,” 

Darieu is standing next to Reybaz. Jean gives him a smile 
and puts his hand on his shoulder. Darieu replies with a 
rather bleak smile. 

“Nor you, of course. Fve been very fond of you, Darieu.” 

Footsteps and cries are heard outside the door. Jean takes 
up his position at his desk again. The door bursts open and 
a group of armed insurgents appear in the doorway. Reybaz 
takes out his revolver and fires. One of the insurgents falls. 
Another shot: Reybaz falls in turn. Jean quickly takes up his 
position between the Ministers and the insurgents. 

“Nobody’s to fire any more. Come in.” 

There is a scuffle at the door. People stream into the 
study. Men and women, armed, in torn shirts, with dirty 
faces and bare arms. Jean looks at the mob, which falls 
silent and seems to hesitate for a moment. One of the 
Ministers hiding behind Jean slowly walks over to join the 
mob. The others follow him one by one, avoiding Jean’s 
eyes. He says with a smile: “All of you. That’s even better 
than I thought!” 

Darieu is the last to join the mob. 

“You too, Darieu?” 
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IN THE MESH 


Darieu does not answer. 

“I thought you were fond of me,” he adds. 

“So I was,” Darieu says harshly. “What about it?” 

Jean shrugs his shoulders without a word. Now he is 
facing the mob alone. A moment of embarrassment. He 
still inspires a vestige of fear. Then suddenly an insurgent 
rushes towards him and slaps his face with all his might 
Jean hits the man in the face with his closed fist. The 
workman staggers and points his revolver at Jean. Other 
rebels take aim at him. At that moment there is a shout: 
“Stop!” Francois and Suzanne come into the office. Francois 
hacks a way through the crowd and comes over to Jean, 
crying: “Stop. This man is our prisoner. No one must 
touch him.” 

Jean has turned towards Francois. The two men stare at 
each other. Next to Fran9ois stands Suzanne, who looks at 
Jean with hatred. He does not appear to see her. 

“Ah, there you are, Francois,” he says. “I thought you’d 
be here. Your coup’s come off.” 

Francois looks at Jean with curiosity mingled with severity. 

“It’s not all over yet,” he says, “but we’ve got you.” 

“It’s not difficult to kill a man,” says Jean almost amiably. 
“It’s everything else. You’ll find out. The last time I saw 
you was five years ago. You hadn’t turned against me then.” 

Suzanne comes up near him. She says in a voice full of 
anger and threats: “What about me, Jean? Do you remember 
the last time you saw me?” 

Jean ignores her completely. He keeps his eyes fixed on 
Francois and goes on: “I knew where you were in hiding. 
I could have had you arrested.” 

“Why didn’t you, then?” asks Francois. 

“Too much blood . . .” 

“We shall be less generous,” says Suzanne. “We’re not 
afraid of spilling your blood. We’re going to make you pay.” 
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Jean continues to ignore her. Suzanne goes on furiously: 
“Do you hear me? You dare not look at me. You’re 
frightened of me, eh?” 

Jean turns to the valet. “Whisky.” 

The man does not move and there is a faint smile of scorn 
on his lips. Jean goes over to the desk, pours himself out 
a whisky and gulps it down. Suzanne has followed him, 
infuriated by his silence and his contempt. 

“Arc you going to answer me? You won’t? You won’t, eh? 
I’ll soon make you see I exist. Take that!” 

She spits in Jean’s face. He does not move an eyelid, does 
not even wipe his cheeks. He drinks again and, glass in hand, 
asks Fran9ois: “I suppose you’ll murder me?” 

“You’d only be too happy. No. We’ll give you a trial.” 

“And who’ll be in charge of my trial?” 

Francois makes a broad embracing gesture. “All of us.” 

“According to what law?” 

“Our own.” 

“I shan’t defend myself. You’ll murder me,” says Jean, then 
after a moment he asks: “Howmany of yourmen were killed?” 

“A lot.” 

“Two hundred?” 

“More.” 

“Too many—just to get me.” 

“You’ll pay for them too,” screams Suzanne. 

“Not too many to break your foul tyranny,” says Francois. 

Jean shrugs his shoulders wearily. “You’ll be greater 
tyrants than me. You, Fran9ois, you’re too abstract. You’ll 
be terrible.” 


THE TRIBUNAL 

An improvised tribunal in the palace banqueting room. On 
the stage, which is only a dais slightly raised at one end of the 
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hall, two tables set end to end. At these tables, facing the 
public, are seated twenty persons, six women and fourteen 
men—^the jury. The men are very different types. Four of 
them are Ministers whom we have already met; they are 
wearing their uniforms and their decorations. Eight of them 
are workmen in shirt-sleeves or leather windjackets. The 
two others look like shopkeepers. The insurgent jurymen 
have put their weapons on the table. One of the Ministers has 
taken off his gaudy tunic and hung it over the back of his 
chair. 

The mob fills the seats reserved for the public, but it is too 
numerous and many of the people are standing or sitting 
on the floor in the aisles. Some are sitting on the window¬ 
sills. In the first row of spectators Suzanne, Magnan and 
Darieu. 

To the right of the dais beneath a window Jean is seated 
on a chair with his back to the jury to show that he is com¬ 
pletely disinterested in his trial. A young worker is sitting on 
the window-sill. His boots dangle down the wall and are 
just on a level with Jean’s eyes. The sole of one of the boots 
has come apart and Jean can see the young man’s foot mov¬ 
ing about through the rent. His eyes wander to the young 
man’s face: he is staring at him without hatred but with eager 
curiosity. 

At the foot of the dais four armed insurgents. Between the 
dais and the first row of spectators an open space. Fran9ois 
is there on his feet. He speaks with passion, addressing his 
words now to the jury and now to the hall. 

“We must be ruthless, comrades. You’ve known this man 
for fifteen years. You fought with him before the First 
Revolution. You brought him to power seven years ago 
because he appeared to you the man best fitted to bring 
about the Socialist Democracy we desire. He has betrayed 
the confidence we placed in him. Today we are judging him 
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and calling him to account. I shall be in charge of the 
proceedings.” 

The crowd applauds and yells. Francois makes a gesture 
for silence, then he turns towards Jean. “Choose your 
defender.” 

Jean does not answer. 

“Do you hear me?” asks Fran9ois. 

Jean hardly bothers to look round and shrugs his shoulders. 
His eyes return to stare at the young workman’s foot. 

“Very well,” says Fran9ois, “we’ll appoint one for you.” 

Francois turns round to the hall as though looking for 
someone. His eyes come to rest on Mater, the Minister of 
Justice, who is sitting in the second row of spectators and 
trying to make himself inconspicuous. Francois points to 
him. “You.” 

Mater gives a start and looks extremely disturbed. 

“But... I see all his faults. I sec them clearly. I couldn’t 
defend him.” 

“You were a lawyer, weren’t you?” Francois says imperi¬ 
ously. “You’ll defend him. Come here.” 

Mater stands up, very ill at ease, and approaches the dais. 
He opens his mouth as if to make a further protest. 

“Come here,” Francois repeats. 

Mater makes a gesture of resignation and takes up his 
position in the open space between the stage and the public. 

“So be it. But we shall plead guilty.” 

Jean turns his head, looks at Mater and says in a controlled 
voice: “There’s the dirtiest bastard of all!” 

Mater eyes Jean, makes a grimace like an old woman, turns 
his back on him and draws near to Francois. 

“What do you accuse him of?” he asks Francois and the 
jury. 

“You mean to say you don’t know?” shouts Fran9ois. He 
turns to the public. “You tell him then.” 
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A kind of vast swell seems to run through the public, who 
begin to roar. One feels that the audience is in no doubt 
about the complaints they have against Jean. From the hub¬ 
bub three words stand out clearly, the first dominating them 
all: “The oil, the oil..The second: “Murderer . .The 
third: “Dictator . . 

A man gets to his feet, climbs on his chair and yells: “He 
sabotaged the Revolution for his own profit. He replaced the 
party members by his own men.” 

A second man stands up: “He has gagged the press. He 
murdered Lucien Drelitsch.” 

A peasant sitting in the second row stands up, waving his 
burnt, gnarled hands. “He burnt my village!” 

A woman peasant cries: “He deported my husband.” 

For a moment uproar breaks out in the hall. Fran9ois 
waves his arms frantically to stop it but without success. 
At last a worker sitting in the front row stands up, turns to 
the hall with outstretched arms, roaring so loud that he 

silences the others: “No one cares a f-about that. His 

filthiest trick was to sell the oil fields to the foreigners.” 

Mater, who so far has said nothing, protests indignantly: 
“That’s not true. It’s a lie.” 

The workman makes for Mater in a blind rage. “You 
scum . . .” 

One of the rebels on guard at the foot of the dais stops the 
worker. Mater gesticulates, trying to make himself heard, and 
says: “We sold nothing. It was the former government. 
The Regent’s government sold them.” 

The worker, still struggling with the guard, asks Mater: 
“Well, how?” 

“In 1898 the Regent conceded all the oil deposits for 120 
years to a foreign prospecting company. When we came to 
power the foreign capitalists had owned and exploited our oil 
for thirty years already.” 
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“Tell me, you swine,” cries the worker, “why did we bring 
your boss to power? To sit and thread beads?” 

The worker turns to the public and asks: “What is our 
greatest wealth, boys?” 

A voice from the back of the hall replies: “Oil.” 

“In which industry are the workers most shamefully 
exploited?” 

“Oil!” 

“Who brought about the first Revolution? Who fought to 
bring this tyrant to power? And who is fighting today?” 

To each question the mob roars: “The oil workers. The 
oil workers.” 

The workman turns to Jean. “You hear? Well, today the 
oil workers are here to settle accounts. Why didn’t you 
nationalize the oil industry as you were pledged to do? Why 
did you help the foreign bosses to break the strikes?” 

The worker turns once more to the crowd, which is roar¬ 
ing indignantly and hissing. 

“It’s the death penalty he deserves. And his lawyer tool” 

Francois steps towards the crowd with raised hands. 
“Silence!” Then to the workman: “Go back to your seat.” 

The man sits down. Francois turns to the lawyer. 

“Have you understood?” he asks. “Three main charges. 
Firstly: encroachment upon our essential freedoms. (The 
murder of Lucien Drelitsch, editor of the newspaper La 
Lumidre.) Secondly: premature mechanization of agriculture 
and mass deportation of rebellious peasants. Thirdly: 
conspiring with the foreigners on the question of oil and 
maintaining the intolerable conditions of the workers.” 

“Where are the witnesses?” the lawyer asks. 

“Everyone here is a witness. I’ve only got to choose them 
from the hall.” 

“What about the witnesses for the defence?” 

“It’s up to you to find them.” 


B 
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Jean has not moved. His back is still turned to the jury 
and his eyes are still staring at the boots of the young work¬ 
man sitting on the window-sill. He shows a certain interest 
when he hears Fran9ois announce: “As first witness I shall 
call Darieu.” 

Darieu stands up and takes his place in front of the dais. 
He is made to sit at right angles to the public. Francois 
stands in front of him and begins to question him. 

“What position does our oil industry hold in the world 
production of oil?” 

“Third place/’ replies Darieu. “A production of £zo 
million.” 

“When and how did the foreign company buy the con¬ 
cessions?” 

“In 1898. Two payments of £50 million.” 

“The Regent spent this sum a long time before Jean 
Aguerra came to power. So each year £20 million which 
should have come to us went abroad, while our workers died 
of htmgcr.” 

“£20 million,” replies Darieu. All we need to pay for the 
food we have to import.” 

Francois addresses the hall. “It was the inadequacy of our 
agricultural output and our lack of foreign currency which 
caused the famine three years ago.” 

“How did Aguerra try to remedy the situation?” he asks 
Darieu. 

“By collectivization. Tractors, chemical fertilizers, and 
food taxes. The peasants were hostile to these measures. 
Aguerra sent me with Lucien Drelitsch to make an investiga¬ 
tion in the country areas. We warned him . . .” 
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DARIEU’S EVIDENCE 
{three years earlier) 

jean’s study IN THE GOVERNMENT PALACE 

Jean is writing at his desk. Darieu and Lucien Drelitsch are 
shown in by the valet. They walk across the long room without 
saying a word and come to a stop in front of Jean's desk. Darieu 
is carrying a bulging file under his arm. Jean lays down his 
pen and looks up. 

^Welir 

^^Ifs impossible,^ says Lucien. The peasants aren't ready." 

Jean remains impassive. 

We've travelled 6,000 miles," says Darieu. We've visited 
all the villages and questioned hundreds of people. Jean, our 
peasants are the most backward in the whole of Europe." 

Oft," says Jean. 

^^They'll break the tractors and throw the fertilizers away. 
They'll burn the harvests and we'll be lucky if they don't string 
up our agricultural experts. They need twenty years of education 
and propaganda." 

Jean's face wears a look of weary and dull anxiety. He merely 
says: “Give me your report." 

Darieu hands him the file which Jean places on his desk with¬ 
out looking at it. 

“Thank you. I'll take it into account as far as I possibly can." 

Darieu looks at Jean imploringly. 

“Jean, you can't do it. They're not ready. You simply can't 
do it." 

“I know them better than you, Darieu. I was bom among 
them." 

Darieu tries to protest but Jean dismisses him with a wave of 
the hand. “Thank you." 

Darieu hesitates a moment, sees the look in Jean's eye, and 
makes for the door. Lucien, who has not stirred, breaks in: 
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“/’;w staying, I want to talk to you, Jean, You carCt dismiss 
me like a servant 

^^Go, Darieu, and wait for me,^^ 

Darieu goes out. 


THE ANTECHAMBER 

Darieu is sitting on the sofa. He is waiting. Through the 
door of Jean's office he hears raised voices. He stands up, goes 
over to the window and looks gloomily out into the street. The 
voices in the office grow more violent. Lucien rushes out, beside 
himself, and comes over to Darieu, 

^'Come along, Darieu, He's a tyrant. He doesn't listen any 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Darieu continues with his evidence. He repeats to the jury 
the phrase which Lucien uttered three years before. “He 
was already a tyrant. He no longer listened to anybody. He 
carried out his plan all the same and what we predicted 
happened. The peasants rose everywhere. They smashed 
the first tractors. The police had to intervene, and then the 
troops. Aguerra wouldn’t give way and the repression was 
terrible. Fifteen villages burnt to the groimd, 17,000 
deported, 127 dead. 

A clamour in the hall. The peasant with the burnt hand 
in the second row stands up and cries: “He even burnt 
Mainck, his own village. Fm from Mainek myself. I knew 
him when he was a kid: even then he was a roughneck.” 

The lawyer tries to intervene. “I objea.” 

The peasant interrupts him rudely and goes on: “Before 
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his accident, when he broke his arm, he always wanted to be 
in command. Afterwards we got along quite well without 
him. He was furious with the whole world because of his 
arm. He was called ‘tlie cripple*. He swore he would be 
avenged.” 

The peasant comes down the middle of the aisle. He holds 
out his burnt hands, one of which lacks two fingers, to the 
jury. 

“Look. He succeeded. I was at Mainek when he set fire 
to it.” 

The lawyer shouts with all his might to control the crowd: 
“I object. I demand that the jury disregard the witnesses* 
evidence. We’re here to judge the political actions of Jean 
Aguerra, not to listen to old wives’ tales. Which of you would 
dare to say that Aguerra burnt fifteen villages to satisfy some 
personal resentment?” 

Suzanne jumps to her feet. 

“Why not?” she cries to the lawyer. “Have you any idea 
what he was like? You don’t know him. You always crawled 
to him.” She turns to the jury. “His arm was his bugbear, 
his misery and his shame. I know it. I know Aguerra. I was 
his mistress for ten years—or rather his nurse!” 


SUZANNE’S EVIDENCE 
(riine years earlier) 

SUZANNE AND JEAN’S DINING ROOM 

A small rather shabby room. Jean is sitting at a table with 
a waxed doth. He is silent and gloomy. Standing beside him 
Suzanne cuts up the meat on his plate. 

Suzanne puts the plate in front of Jean^ who does not bother 
to thank her^ but begms to stab the pieces of meat with the fork 
in his left hand. Suzanne pours some wine into his glass. She 
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looks at him passionately. He remains in sullen silence^ his eyes 
on his plate. 

Suzanne’s voice is heard addressing the jury: “He needed 
a nurse. One day . . 

Jean and Suzanne^ who are walking in a street^ have just 
left each other. Jean runs after a tram which has just started off. 
He tries to jump on hut because of his crippled arm he misses and 
falls in the road. Suzanne rushes over to him. Two men are 
already at his sidCy trying to help him to his feet. Jean pushes 
them away angrily. 

''ThaTs all rights thank youf^ he says almost boorishly. 

On his feet once morcy he brushes the dust off his clothes. 
Suzanne looks at him anxiously. The two men who tried to 
help Jean are shocked at the tone of voice he used when speaking 
to them. One of them says to the other y loud enough for Jean to 
hear: man shouldn't try any acrobatics when he^s a cripple.'^ 

Jean takes Suzanne by the arm and drags her away quickly 
with a dark scowl. 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Suzanne, as she speaks, moves right forward to the dais. 

‘‘He hated every man who still had two arms,” she 
concludes. 

“That’s possible,” says the lawyer, “but we’re here to 
judge the actions and not the man.” 

“And I,” replies Suzanne, “I demand you to judge the 
man. Comrades. It’s because he was one-armed that he 
wanted power. It’s because he was one-armed that he wanted 
women, and it’s because he was one-armed that he hated men 
and had to shed blood.” 

The lawyer protests violently. 

“I persist in my objection!” 
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Suzanne gives him a look of such cold malice that he 
automatically recoils from her. 

“Mind you don’t lose your head too,” she says. 

There is a moment of deathly silence. Fran9ois turns to 
the jury. “It’s up to you to decide.” 

Darieu stands up and addresses the jury: “You can’t do it, 
Comrades.” 

“You!” says Suzanne. “You, Darieu, defend him?” 

“I’m not defending him, but if you go on like this you’ll 
make yourself ridiculous and hateful and you’ll put him in 
the right. It won’t be a judgment, it will be a murder.” 

Magnan intervenes without leaving his seat. 

“No nonsense, Darieu. The one you’re judging is a man. 
A man whom we’ve loved and put into power. A man who 
has lied to us and betrayed us.” 

The jury confers in whispers. Some of them get up and 
consult the others, then they return to their seats and 
Francois asks: “What have you decided?” 

A woman on the jury stands up and announces: “We’ll 
judge both the actions and the man.” 

“Very well,” says Francois, “it will be a long job.” 

“We have plenty of time,” replies the woman. 

Suzanne casts a triumphant look at the lawyer and turns 
back to the jury. “That’s good. You’ve understood. You’re 
men and women who intend to judge a man on his whole life. 
We’ve got to know who we’re dealing with. Later on you’ll 
have to decide whether the deportations he ordered were a 
necessity or a crime, but there is something we must try and 
find out at once: what was he doing while the soldiers were 
burning and plundering the villages?” 

A voice comes from the hall: “I know.” 

Suzanne turns round. She sees Jean’s valet who has stood 
up from his seat in the middle of the hall. AU eyes are 
turned on him. 
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“He was laughing. He was drunk and laughing!” 

Suzanne gives a little dry laugh of triumph. “I thought as 
much.” 

She returns to her seat, satisfied, while Fran9ois beckons 
to the valet. 

“Come forward.” 

The valet steps forward and stands between Fran9ois and 
Jean. 

“Your name?” asks Fran9ois. 

“Carlo Pompiani. I was valet to His Exc ... to Jean 
Aguerra. Before that I was valet to Crivclli, the Prime 
Minister.” He points to Jean and goes on: “When he came to 
power he took over Crivelli’s apartments and found me 
there.” 


THE valet’s evidence 
{seven years earlier) 

THE GOVERNMENT PALACE 

A long vista of rooms with open doors and broken windows, 
Jean is in the first of them^ which is the entrance hall to the 
palace. He is dressed like a bourgeois but in a cheap suit as 
though he were a workman in his Sunday best. His black jacket 
is too tight; he wears a ready-made bow tie, striped trousers and 
clumsy shoes. His felt hat is battered and old fashioned, 

A few friends surroujid him. He dismisses them with a 
gesture and walks from room to room through the empty palace 
until he comes to the big study we have already seen which at 
that period was very luxuriously furnished. Jean goes over to a 
console table laden with objets d^arts and large Chinese vases. 
He picks up a statuette, examines it for a moment and puts it 
down with respect. He takes a few steps in the study, and then 
comes to a standstill as if embarrassed. The portrait of a very 
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elegant woman hanging on the wall seems to follow him with her 
eyes. He takes a few more steps and turns his hack on her^ and 
then once more is attracted by the picture. 

In the doorway the valety stiff and motionlessy stares at him 
impassively. Jean sits down on the edge of an armchairy stands 
upy looks once more at the portrait of the woman and then at 
another of an old gefieral in uniform which hangs next to it. 
Automatically he takes off his hat and holds it in his hands. He 
notices that he has taken it off andy furious at this servile 
gesturCy flings it across the room. It knocks over an inkwelly 
which floods the table. Jean rushes forward but the valet is 
there first. He has a cloth in his hands and wipes the ink stain 
up carefully. Jean gives a start as he sees him. He looks at him 
and asks: ^^What do you do here?^^ 

“/ zvas valet to His Exc ... the former Prime Minister. 

A silence. Jean watches the valet sponging up the ink with 
precise and efficient gestures. 

“ 77 / keep you oriy' he says. 

He points to the pictures and adds: “ You can take down those 
pictures.^* 


THE TRIBUNAL 

The valet faces the jury and goes on with his evidence. 

“I never left his side. He never even knew I was there. 
I might have been a piece of furniture. For seven years I 
stood behind him like his shadow. I even dressed him. 

THE valet’s evidence 
{spread over several years) 
jean’s room in THE PALACE 

Jean in shirt-sleeves. A pair of hands hold out a jacket which 
he puts on. 
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Jean in shirt-sleeves, A pair of hands hold out a coat^ which 
he puts on, 

Jean in shirt-sleeves, A pair of hands hold out an officer's 
tunicy which he puts on, 

Jean in shirt-sleeves, A pair of hands hold out an officer's 
tunicy gaudy with decorations. 

At the same time the voice of the valet is heard saying: 
“For seven years I never left him. At the beginning he 
drank two cups of coffee an hour.” 

Jean seated at his desk writing. Without raising his head he 
calls: Coffeer 

Behind him the valet has become invisible. Without anyone 
touching it a coffee pot risesy pours coffee into a cup which 
comes to rest on the desk in front of Jean, He grunts absent- 
mindedly : ^'‘Thank youf^ and drinks the coffee. 

While Jean is drinking the valet’s voice is heard: “During 
the last two years it was . . 

Whisky;^ calls Jean, 

He is seated at his desky his face is dark and his hand trembles. 

Behind him a bottle of whisky empties into a glass which comes 
to rest on the desk in front of Jean, He drinks it in one gulp. 
The voice of the valet is heard saying: “He no longer said 
‘thank you’. I didn’t exist. Only once did he appear to see me.” 

JeaUy working on a filcy is eating in his office. Suddenly he 
stops workingy pushes his plate asidcy and his eyes wander round 
the room as if he were seekmg an inspiration ? His eyes fall 
on the plate on his left: at the moment it is rising on its own in 
the air as if an invisible hand had seized it. The valet materializes 
beneath his gaze. He is removing the plate to put it mi the tray. 
He seems embarrassed by the unusual occurrence of Jean 
watching him, 

“0^5 iTs yousaysjeauy looking surprised and thoughtful, 
^*You seem fairly tough. What on earth possessed you to be a 
valet? It's the lowest job there is." 
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Jean seems to he talking to himself. No sooner has he finished 
than he turns his head away^ returns to his thoughts and 
concentrates on the file in front of him, Plate in hand^ the valet 
gives him a look of hatred. Without looking up Jean calls 
sharply :Whisky. 

The valet disappears immediately. The plate comes to rest on 
its own on a nearby sideboard next to a bottle of whisky which 
fills a glass. The glass comes to rest on the desk in front of Jean. 

THE TRIBUNAL 

The valet, facing the jury, continues his evidence. He 
looks furtively at Jean who still has his back to the jury, and 
goes on: “It wasn’t only alcohol. There were women too. 
One a day, or nearly ...” 

Fran9ois makes a gesture of annoyance. He wants to 
silence the valet and begins: “I don’t think . . .” 

But the laughter in the hall drowns his voice and before he 
can get in a word a woman member of the jury stands up and 
asks: “A woman a day? How did he get them?” 

The lawyer interrupts quickly: “This has notliing to do 
with . . 

“Let the witness go on,” says the jurywoman. 

Francois shrugs his shoulders with resignation and nods to 
the valet: “Go on.” 

“He received between lOO and 150 love letters a week. 
We took them in rotation, sorting them first and weeding . . .” 

THE valet’s evidence 
{spread over several years) 

{The whole of this part of the evidence is presented as drily 
and swiftly as a documentary on the organization of the Post 
Office,) 
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A SMALL OFFICE IN THE PALACE 

A clerks seated at a table covered with piles of letters. The 
clerk opens the letters with a paper-knife^ looks at the signatures^ 
writes the Jiames in a notebook and sorts the letters into a set of 
pigeon-holes marked with the letters of the alphabet as in a 
poste restante. 

The voice of the valet comments: “And then the police 
enquiries.” 

A STREET 

A young woman comes out of a buildingy followed by a plain 
clothes policeman. She enters a shop. The detective takes up his 
position in front of the window and writes something in his 
notebook. On the page of the notebook in capitals is written : 
Renee CARRAS. Below there are various headings : political 
opinionsy antecedentSy social relationships . , . 

The voice of the valet comments: “And then the photo¬ 
graphs.” 

jean’s office 

Jean is seated at his table. The valet stands behind him and 
hands him three photographs of the same woman. The first in 
evening dresSy the second in a coat and skirt and the third in a 
bathing costume. Jean looks at the photos sourly and makes a 
vague gesture of approval. 

The voice of the valet comments: “If the woman was 
approved there was the medical examination.” 

A doctor’s consulting room 

The woman whose photographs we have seen is being sounded 
with a stethoscope by a doctor in a white overall. 
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The voice of the valet comments: “And at last the 
appointment . . 


jean’s office 

He is at his table. This timcy at a smaller table to the right 
ofJean^Sy Helene is typing. The valet comes into the office. He 
hows to Jean who is zoorking and hands him a visiting card. Jean 
reads the name : Renee Carras, He stands up, looks out of the 
comer of his eye at HelenCy who seems irritated and furious^ and 
goes out of the office into a little adjacent room furnished with a 
big divaiiy tzvo armchairs and a table. 

The second door of this roo?n opens and the valet shows in 
Renee Carrasy who looks shy but seductive. 

The valet closes the door and looks at the clock. Five o'^clock. 

The same clock now shozvs 5.30. The valety who is looking out 
of the window of the antechambery turns round on seeing a door 
open. Jean appearSy correctly dressed but his hair slightly 
ruffled. The valet goes over to hiniy takes a comb from his pocket 
and tidies his hair, 

Jean returns to his offlccy casts another cautious and slightly 
anxious glance at Heleney and settles down to work again. 


THE TRIBUNAL 

The valet goes on with his evidence. 

“About five a week. Half an hour for each.” 

The lawyer waves his arms furiously and exclaims: “The 
tribunal is prejudicing its own dignity by listening to this 
backstairs scandal. We do not admit. . .” 

Suzanne interrupts him: “The tribunal must know what 
sort of person stands before it.” 
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“There’s plenty more I could tell you,” says the valet. 

“Later,” says Francois. “Tell us first of all what he did 
when he was told the results of his repression of the rebellious 
villages.” 

As the valet replies a loud burst of laughter is heard from 
Jean. 

“Tve already told you. He was with Schoelcher, the oil 
magnate—the foreigner who has dispossessed us, the exploiter 
of the workers. They were lunching together. It was an orgy. 
An officer came and told him that his orders had been carried 
out. He said nothing for a moment but ten minutes later he 
began to laugh like a maniac . . 


THE valet’s evidence 
{three years earlier) 
schoelcher’s reception room 

Schoelcher is the director of the foreign company which 
exploits the oil wells. He is a very tall powerfully built man 
with a hard face. 

Jean is seated opposite Schoelcher at an enormous dining table 
around which are a score of men and women. The table is laden 
with rich food, bottles, silver plate and magnificent crystal. 
Everyone is laughing. Slightly drunken laughter. The women 
are half naked. It is more or less an orgy. 

Above the enormous general laughter can be heard two 
explosions. 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Standing before the jury, the valet looks nervous and 
listens intently. A new explosion is heard, nearer than the 
others. 
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“What’s that?” asks the valet. 

The people in the hall get up and run over to the windows. 
From the street where fighting is going on, ±ere are more 
explosions, hand grenades and rifle shots. The door of the 
tribunal hall bursts open. Two armed insurgents appear. 
One of them cries in the direction of the dais: “It’s the 
garrison from Fort Keroub.” 

“Well?” asks Francois. 

“They managed to break out,” says the man. “They’ve 
occupied the People’s Square and the Western quarters. It 
looks as if they’re going to attack the palace. The lawyer 
looks with a smile at the valet who now seems quite put out 
of countenance. 

“Are Lorentz and Chatrin at their posts?” asks Francois. 

“Yes,” replies the insurgent. 

“Good. You can go.” 

The two insurgents leave. The jurymen, now serious and 
tense, look questioningly at Francois. Jean, half turned to 
the hall, remains impassive. 

“Let us go on,” Francois says simply. 

The lawyer, who has gone over to the valet, takes a step 
towards Francois. “I want to cross-examine the witness.” 

“Go ahead.” 

The lawyer takes up his position in front of the valet and 
looks him straight in the eyes. The noise of the street 
fighting continues. It is now apparent that they are fighting 
almost beneath the palace windows. The valet is pale. 

“Ah, so you’re frightened?” says the lawyer. “You know 
what will happen to you when our people retake the city if 
your testimony is false? Do you stand by what you’ve said?” 

The valet stammers: “I. . .” 

“You stand by it then?” says the lawyer. “Good. Let’s 
proceed in the right order. He laughed, you said?” 

The noise of a machine-gun outside rises from the street. 
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The valet looks towards the window and then at the jury. 
“That’s to say . . he stammers. 


THE valet’s evidence 
{three years earlier) 
schoelcher’s reception room 

Exactly the same set^ the same people at table with Jean and 
Schoelcher, The table is laden with the same food, the guests 
are just as free and easy as in the scene conjured up by the 
valet but now it is a silent orgy, Jean's mouth is open as if 
he were laughing but no sound issues from his lips. The end of a 
machine-gun burst is heard and then the hesitating voice of the 
valet: “That’s to say . . At this voice Jean, Schoelcher and 
the other guests are fixed in a frozen laugh. 

A very violent explosion quite near and the voice of the 
valet saying hurriedly: “No, he didn’t laugh.” 

Jean, Schoelcher and the guests take on serious faces again 
and begin to eat. 

The law7er is heard asking: “Did he laugh or didn’t he?” 

“That’s to say he laughed without actually laughing . . 

JearCs face suddenly takes on a sly, almost secret gaiety. So 
docs Schoelcher^s. Each of them seems to be enjoying private 
thoughts or memories. 

On the table dozens of bottles, full or empty, overturned 
glasses. Around the table half naked women laughing hysterically. 

The voice of the lawyer asks: “Was it an orgy?” 

“I . . . I . . .” stammers the valet. 

“Was it an orgy?” insists the lawyer. 

Another explosion. 

“No, no, not at all,” says the valet hurriedly. “It was a 
diplomatic luncheon.” 

The women disappear. The table shrinks. The number of 
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dishes and bottles has diminished considerably. Only Jean^ 
Schoelcher and a few men lunching peacefully. They all look 
worried. 

THE TRIBUNAL 

The lawyer, with ill-disguised triumph on his face, bends 
forward to the highly embarrassed valet. 

“A laugh which isn’t a laugh? An orgy which isn’t an 
orgy? Are you trying to make a mockery of this tribunal? 
Tell us what happened from the start. What day are you 
talking of?” 


THE valet’s evidence 
{three years earlier) 

A STREET 

A long white car with an imperious horn drives through the 
street. In front and behind it three other cars and motor-cyclists 
in uniform. 


INSIDE THE BIG WHITE CAR 

Darieu and Jean are side by side. The valet on a tip-up seat. 
^^Schoelcher has refused a rise in wages,’' says Darieu. 
^^There’s a strike brewing.” 

''Ah” says Jean, "so that’s whv . . .” 

"What?” 

"The luncheon. That’s the reason. I bet you I know what 
Schoelcher’s going to ask me.” 

schoelcher’s factory 

The white car draws up in front of the factory gates. A small 
crowd, controlled by a number of policemen, has gathered out- 
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side the gates. Jean and Darieu get out of the car^ followed by 
the valet. A few half-hearted cries from the crowd: *^Long live 
Agnerra. Long live Aguerra /” 

They obviously come from the paid claque. The crowd is 
silent. Jean^ hearing these cries^ shrugs his shoulders and turns 
to Darieu. ^^ITs ridiculous. Tell Magnan that I prefer silence. 

Jean and Darieu^ still followed by the valet^ enter the great 
factory yard. Schoelcher appears on the steps of the central 
building opposite the gate and comes forward to meet them. His 
hard face tries to smile genially but one can feel the threats 
and the hatred behind each of his smiles. 

Workers are lined up on both sides, from the gate to the steps. 
Silent and gloomy, they look at Jean without making a move¬ 
ment. The atmosphere is fraught zvith hostility. Schoelcher 
approaches Jean and bows. 

*^Your Excellency, my colleagues and I are delighted to 
welcome you here.’^ 

Jean shakes Schoelcher^s hand and they make their way to the 
centre building. As Jean climbs the steps a cry rings out from 
the crowd: Aguerra, the traitor 

Jean stops without turning round. Schoelcher looks at him with 
a ghost of a smile. 

‘"‘You see,^^ the latter says, ^Hhey donH like anybody—you 
no more than myself. Pm going to . . 

Jean stops him with a gesture and walks on. ^^Don^t bother. 
Ifs of no importance. 

The voice cries again : ^^Down with Aguerra, the traitor /” 

Jean shrugs his shoulders without stopping. He enters the 
factory. 


INSIDE THE FACTORY 

A small group of officials and factory engineers are inspecting 
the laboratory installations. They are taken round the factory 
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and that is all. A few paces azoay from this group Schoelcher 
and Jean are alone. 

^"Did you notice their state of mind?^^ asks Schoelcher. 
^^ThereUl be a strike in a week. I won^t grant them this rise in 
loages. It's only an excuse. What they want is to cause trouble 
and to create a revolutionary situation in order to force our 
hand. Jean remains impassive. Schoelcher goes on without 
taking his eyes off him : “/ must ask you to renew your assurances 
that you will do nothings whatever may happeUy to try and 
dispossess us." 

“/ shall make no attempt" says Jean. “/ give you my 
word." 

^'If the strike is too .. . too bitter . . . can I count on the aid 
of your armed forces?" 

^^No. All I can do is to arbitrate in the dispute." 

^^Take care. Things may go further than you think." 

^^If I send the troops to break the strike I am digging a gulf 
between myself and the workers of the country, hi two yearsy 
in three years I shall be lost—and so will you." 

Schoelcher looks at him threateningly. 

"^Is that your last word?" 

^^Yes." 

^^Your country is very smalf Excellency^ and mine is very 
powerful" says Schoelcher. Then he smiles quickly and says in 
an amiable voice: Let's go in to lunch." 


THE TRIBUNAL 

The lawyer addresses the valet in a threatening tone: 
“Don’t try and drag any red herrings across the trail. I asked 
you if Aguerra laughed when he was told of the crushing of 
the peasant revolt.” 

“I’m coming to it,” replies the valet. 
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THE valet’s evidence 
{three years earlier) 
schoelcher’s reception room 

It is the me we know already. There are only men at the 
table—officials and engineers. The atmosphere is stiff and tense. 
Jean eats without saying a word. 

An officer is shown in. He comes over to Jean and bends 
over him. The two men talk in undertones. The other guests 
go on talking but keep their eyes on them. 

^^Welir asks Jean. 

^"IVs all over^^’ says the officer. 

^‘Was it tough r 

^^They put up a resistance. We had to .. . 

Jean interrupts him impatiently: cry tough 

''Ten villages destroyed. 17,000 people arrestedl^ 

"Right, ril see you later. 

The officer withdraws. Jean remains impassive but he does 
not eat any more. He stares fixedly at the wall opposite above 
Schoelcher^s head. The latter follows his gaze. A panoply of 
old weapons hangs on the wall^ in the centre of which is an 
enormous musket. 

"Do you like old firearms^ Excellency asks Schoelcher. 
"Tve some very fine examples.^^ 

Schoelcher gets up from the table, goes to the wall and with 
effort unhooks the huge musket which he holds in both hands. 
As he sits down he winks at one of the engineers who smiles faintly. 

"Look at the ivory inlay on the butt,^ says Schoelcher. 

He hands it to Jean with arms outstretched across the table. 
Jean reaches out his left arm to take it. With feigned thought-- 
lessness Schoelcher says: "Both hands. Excellency, iTs terribly 
heavy.'*' Then, as if suddenly aware that he has blundered, adds 
hurriedly : "Oh, Pm sorry / You take it, Darieu." 

Jean, white with rage, says peremptorily: "Stay where you 
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arcy Darieu,^^ Stretching out his hand he says: ^^Give it to me^ 

Schoelcher gives him the musket. With a superhuman effort 
Jean takes it with one handy draws it to him and examines it at 
his leisure. 

'''‘You're rightf' he saysy "it's magnificent." Then he offers 
it to Schoelcher across the table. "It's not as heairy as you said. 
One hand's enoughy Schoelcher. ComCy with one hand—one 
hand." 

Schoelcher raises an army catches the musket, which slips and 
falls on the tabley breaking glassesy bottles and crockery. 

A moment of stupefied embarrassment. Jean leans back in his 
chair and laughs loudly and nervously. Simultaneously a 
distant burst of machine-gun fire is heard and the voice of 
the valet: “That’s why he laughed.” 


THE TRIBUNAL 


The trial seems to hang fire for a moment. The public, 
jury, lawyers and witnesses remain in their places but every¬ 
one is listening in silence to the noise of battle which seems 
to be fading away. It grows less and ceases altogether. 
A solitar>^ shot and then silence once more. In the silence the 
door opens and the insurgent who had come in previously 
with news announces: “They arc retiring to the fort. We’re 
pursuing them.” 

“Good,” says Francois. 

A clamour in the hall. Frangois silences the crowd and 
says with a gesture: “Proceed.” 

The lawyer, in a state of collapse, looks round him with a 
bewildered air and shakes his head: “I can’t... I can’t go 
on defending a man who won’t speak and who makes a 
mockery of his lawyer. Leave me alone. I’m compromising 
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myself for him and he laughs in my face. I’m with you—I 
tell you I’m with you against him.” 

“You’ll defend him,” says Francois. “You’ll defend him 
or that’s the end of you too,” 

Darieu stands up quickly like someone who has struggled 
for a long time with himself and cannot keep quiet. 

“He’s right. This trial is abominable. You’re murdering 
him.” 

A flood of exclamations from the hall. A woman on the 
jury says passionately: “Is it our fault if he won’t defend 
himself?” 

“It’s a disgrace,” replies Darieu. “Is this what we fought 
for? To listen to servants’ gossip? The questions under 
review are vital. Should he have collectivized agriculture at 
the moment he did so? Could he have expropriated Schoel- 
cher and nationalised oil? And instead of this we are given 
a lot of titde-tattle about a broken arm and an inferiority 
complex. And he ... he who alone could plead his cause, 
keeps silent.” 

The hall is silent, the jury is silent. Darieu’s interruption 
has impressed everybody. He goes over to Jean, who does 
not turn round, and speaks into his back. 

“Jean, I beg you, in your own interest, for the sake of your 
memory, defend yourself. Don’t let yourself be shot hke a 
dog. I feel no hatred for you, Jean. I still respect you, and 
you were very close to me. It is against your actions and your 
politics that I rebelled, not against you. Speak to them, say 
something. I’m ashamed of them, of you ... of myself.” 

At Darieu’s last words Jean turns his head round and looks 
at him ironically. “You’d only be too pleased,” he says. Then 
he turns his back on him again and remains motionless. 
Dismay among the audience. Some of them applaud Darieu 
while others, irritated by his attitude, spit at him. A medley 
of cries. 
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“Bastard.” 

“String him up!” 

“Darieu’s right . . .” 

“You don’t kill a man who doesn’t defend himself, . 

“You’re sabotaging your trial!” 

Francois, gesticulating to try and restore order, goes over 
to Darieu. 

“Perhaps there’s a way, Darieu.” 

He whispers in his ear, Darieu nods his head and says: 
“All right. I’ll go.” 

Darieu leaves the hall. Fran9ois turns to the public, which 
continues to demonstrate. 

“Silence,” he cries. Then, when calm returns, he calls: 
“Menko.” 

A man in the front row stands up, a bald man of about 
sixty with glasses who looks like a professor. He is one of the 
officials we saw at the beginning in the antechamber. With 
an enormous bundle of files imder his arm he goes over to 
Fran9ois. 

“You’re an agricultural expert?” asks Fran9ois. “You’ve 
been two years in the Ministry of Agriculture. You’ve 
always protested against the mechanization of agriculture 
which Aguerra ordered.” 

“It was folly and a crime,” says Menko. “And I have the 
proof of it here,” he adds, pointing to his files. 

“We’re listening,” says Fran9ois. 

Menko looks round with his short-sighted eyes for some¬ 
where to put his files. Fran9ois beckons to one of the guards 
who places a small table in front of him. He puts down the 
files, opens them and begins to give his evidence in a mono¬ 
tonous voice. 

“Our country produces annually . . .” 
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THE CITY STREETS 

Darieu leaves the palace and sets out at a swift pace. A 
burst from a tommy gun. Darieu shrinks against the wall, 
raises his head and seems to realize that someone is shooting 
from the roof. He starts off at a run along streets which bear 
the scars of a riot. 

He arrives in front of a rather shabby little house. He 
rings, once, twice, three times. No reply. Darieu crosses the 
street, keeping his eyes on the house. He reaches the opposite 
pavement and cries at the top of his voice: “Helene, Helene!” 

On the first floor a curtain moves at a window. 

“Open up. It’s Darieu.” 

He waits for a moment motionless, then the door opens. 
He crosses the street rapidly and an old woman lets him in 
without saying a word. She shuts the door and cHmbs the 
stairs, followed by Darieu. 


HELENE’S FLAT 

The old woman shows Darieu into a very poorly furnished 
dining-room. She motions him to sit down. 

“She’s ill. Wait a bit.” 

She leaves the room, Darieu remains standing. He walks 
slowly up and down the room, looking at the photographs. 
Ever5^hcre, photographs of Lucien Drelitsch—on the walls, 
on the furniture. Lucien with his arms round Helene, Lucien 
alone in ski-ing costume, Lucien in shirt-sleeves at his press, 
Lucien surrounded by a dozen students. In one comer of the 
room, almost hidden on a small casual table a photo of 
Helene between Jean and Lucien, each of them holding one 
of her arms and smiling. Darieu picks it up and looks at it 
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gloomily. Helene comes in. She is in mourning. Darieu 
hastily replaces the frame on the table and turns round. 

“Well?” she asks, “is he going to be condemned to 
death?” 

Darieu shrugs his shoulders wearily. 

“How is he?” 

“He refuses to defend himself.” 

Helene is obviously disturbed by Darieu’s presence and 
the news he has brought, but she remains mistress of herself 
and to change the conversation asks: “How many dead?” 

“We don’t know yet.” 

Darieu looks at Helene, who turns her head away and goes 
over to the window. He follows her, catches hold of her hand 
and forces her to look round. 

“Helene, this trial is a farce. We’re hateful and ridiculous. 
They’re trying to blacken him. All of us will be humiliated.” 

“It would have been better if he’d been killed in the fighting 
this morning,” Helene says. 

“I agree.” 

Darieu hesitates a moment and then says almost shyly: 
“If only he would defend himself. . .” 

“Well?” 

“It would be different. The debate would be at its proper 
level: a discussion of the policy he has carried out.” 

Helene frees her hand, goes over to the window and opens 
it. At the end of the street lies the corpse of an insurgent. 
Helene looks at the dead man and says in a whisper, as if to 
herself: “All ±ese dead ... all these dead . . . and now 
they’re going to kill him.” 

“Help us, Hdene,” Darieu says, going over to her. 

“To do what? How can I help?” 

They both look into the street. Three armed men run by. 

A few shots are heard in the distance. Darieu takes a firmer 
tone and grows more insistent. “No one knows him as you 
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do. You’re the only person in the world he ever loved. If 
you came and gave evidence . . .” 

The three men return with a prisoner who can hardly walk; 
they are hustling him with kicks and blows from their 
rifle butts. Helene springs back and bangs the window 
violently. 

“If you came and gave evidence/’ Daricu goes on, “he’d 
defend himself. I’m sure he’d defend himself in front of you.” 

Cries and shots are heard in the street. Helene shivers. 

“I won’t go.” 

“Helene . . .” 

“I won’t go. Listen, Daricu, he killed my husband. I hate 
him. I must hate him. I can’t defend him. But for ten 
years he was our closest friend, our brother. I can’t accuse 
him either. I don’t want to be responsible in the slightest 
for his death.” 

“We’re not asking that of you. You’ve only got to come 
and tell us things as you saw them. He’ll defend himself. 
He’ll explain why he killed Lucien.” 

“Has he any chance of escaping if I come and give 
evidence?” 

Darieu says nothing. 

“You see, it’s impossible.” Helene looks distressed. “I 
don’t want to be mixed up in it. Kill him without me.” 

“Kill him?” 

“I don’t know who are the murderers now. He killed 
Lucien and now you’re going to kill him.” 

She goes over to the window and looks at the corpse in the 
street. Without turning round she says: “Go away, go 
away. I shall have two deaths to mourn.” 

“So it’s no, Helene?” 

“Yes, it’s no. Leave me alone.” 
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THE TRIBUNAL 

Menko goes on speaking. It is a concise statement packed 
with technical terms, figures, statistics, names of villages. 
Francois listens. Some of the jury listen. The public hardly 
listens at all. Some are dozing in their scats, others are fast 
asleep, lying on the floor. Others arc talking among them¬ 
selves in whispers, while Menko goes on tirelessly. 

Jean yawns. He turns to his two guards, who are sitting 
worn out on the floor, cross-legged with their guns between 
their legs. 

“Fm all in,” he says. The two men stare at him woodenly 
without replying. Jean takes a packet of tobacco and cigarette 
papers out of his pocket and rolls himself a cigarette with one 
hand. “You see,” he says to the guards, “Fm not clumsy.” 

Blank hostility from the two men. Jean shrugs his 
shoulders. 

“Okay, Fm not trying to bribe you. Are you oil workers?” 

“Yes,” says one of the guards. 

“Extraction or refining?” 

“Refining.” 

“You think Fm a traitor?” 

“Yes.” 

Jean jerks his thumb behind his back at the jur}', the 
lawyer, Francois and the witnesses. 

“And what do you think of the trial?” 

“It wasn’t worth while. They should have shot you at 
once.” 

“I agree. Fran9ois is too finicky.” 

As he speaks Jean fumbles in his pocket, looking for 
matches, which he can’t find. 

“Got a match?” he asks the guard. 

Neither of them stir. Jean has taken his cigarette from his 
mouth when, from above, a box of matches falls in his lap. 
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He looks up and sees the young workman with the torn boots 
sitting on the window looking at him. For a moment 
Jean returns his stare without a word. 

“Why don’t you get your boots mended?” 

Silence from the young man. 

Jean insists: “Does it cost too much?” 

The young man still does not answer. Jean lights his 
cigarette. At that moment Menko’s voice can no longer be 
heard. It has drooled on during the whole scene, and now 
Fran9ois is heard saying: “We are grateful to the witness.” 

Menko collects his files, puts them under his arm and 
returns to his place. 

Suzanne stands up. “I insist on giving evidence,” she says. 
“I lived for ten years at this man’s side. Nobody knows him 
better than I.” 

Francois makes a gesture of protest. He turns his head to 
Jean as if seeking his advice, but Jean has not moved. 
Fran9ois looks at Suzanne’s cold venomous face. He hesitates 
for a moment, looks at his watch and asks the guard next to 
him: “Flas Darieu come back?” 

“No.” 

Francois shrugs his shoulders and nods to Suzanne. “You 
can speak.” 


HELENE’S FLAT 

Darieu and Helene are in exactly the same position in front 
of the window. Without offering his hand Darieu says to 
Helene: “Well, goodbye.” 

“Goodbye.” 

Darieu makes as if to leave, then an idea strikes him and 
he asks with feigned indifference: “Do you know who’s in 
charge of the proceedings?” 
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“Francois, I suppose.” 

“In principle, yes, but in fact ifs Suzanne Terrier.” 

Helene gives a start. 

“Suzanne? She’s no right. That woman’s a . , 

“She’s got the jury in her pocket. They believe everything 
she tells them.” 

“Suzanne,” says Helene with disgust. “She’ll testify 
that. . 

“I imagine she’ll tell of the time they lived together.” 

A sudden change has come over Helene’s face. 

“She’ll talk about Lucien . . . she’ll talk about me . . .” 

She goes to the door and calls: “Jeanne, Jeanne . . .” 
Then, turning to Darieu, she says: “I’ve no reason to defend 
Jean, but I don’t want her to drag our names in the mud. 
She loathed Lucien.” 

Jeanne comes in and Helene goes over to her. 

“My coat. I’m going out.” 

“You’re mad,” Jeanne says. “They’re fighting in the 
streets.” 

“My coat, quickly,” says Helene, peremptorily. 

THE TRIBUNAL 

Suzanne stands facing the jury, speaking passionately. 

“He left me. The last time I saw him was in the palace 
seven years ago, the day he came to power . . .” 

SUZANNE’S EVIDENCE 
{seven years earlier) 

THE PALACE 

In the great entrance of the deserted palace a group has 
gathered, Suzanne^ Lucien^ Frangois and Magnan are there. 
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They are all looking at Jean who stands a little to one side. 
This is the same scene which the valet related but this time it is 
seen through the eyes of Suzanne, 

Jeanyfull of self-confidcfice^ goes up to a closed door. With a 
szvashhuckling gesture he bursts open the two panels^ revealing 
a vista of rooms with open doors, Jean motions to his friends 
to stand back as if he intends to take sole possession of his new 
domain, Suzanne springs towards him but Lucien holds her back, 
Jean starts to go forward calmly and sure of himself. At the 
far end the valet is waitings with an obsequious expression on his 
face. Suzanne looks at Jean with tender unhappy eyes. She 
still wants to follozv him but Frangois and Lucien restrain her, 
Jean enters the officey greeted by the valet^ who follows him 
and closes the door behind them, 

Suzanne looks desperately at the door as it closes on Jean. 
Her voice is heard saying bitterly: “As soon as he got a 
servant he had no further use for me. He scrupulously 
avoided me . . 


THE PALACE COURTYARD 

Suzanne tries to approach Jean who is seen climbing into his 
big zvhite car. An equerry restrains her. The white car drives 
slozvly azeay. It passes Suzanne^ who cries : ^Jean, Jean , . 

From the car Jean looks at her with a face of stone^ as if he 
were completely unaware of her presence. 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Suzanne, her face flaming with hatred, has just finished a 
phrase addressed to the jury. She looks at Jean without 
saying anything, her lips are closed; her voice can be heard, 
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the supplicating voice she used in the palace courtyard: 
“Jean. Jean, why have you left me. Without a word, without 
a sign ... I don’t understand. Have pity on me, Jean. 
I love you. I love you . . 

Then once more Suzanne turns to the jury and says with 
cold calm hatred: “I loathe him.” And she goes on placidly: 
“I haven’t come to talk to you about my love affairs. If it 
were only that it wouldn’t matter. But it happens that I lived 
for years with him and I came to know of a crime—a crime 
which he alone committed and which you know nothing of. 
It will have to be added to the main charges. 

“I first met Jean Aguerra in 19 ... It was before the 
First Revolution . . .” 


SUZANNE’S EVIDENCE 
{ten years earlier) 

AN OIL FIELD 

Everything is deserted. The strike is on, Suzanne’s voice 
continues . . . “when the famous oil strike was on, the first 
one, Helene Borge, who professed to be my best friend, was 
a nurse at the factory. She had not yet married Lucien 
Drelitsch, who Aguerra was later to murder. One night.. 


SUZANNE’S FLAT 

Suzanne is asleep in bed. The doorbell rings. She wakes up 
and listens. There is a second ring. Suzanne jumps out of bed^ 
switches on the lights flings a coat over her nightdress^ puts on 
her bedroom slippers and goes to the door. 

“IF^o’5 there r she asks, 

^^Open. Ifs mcy Helene."^ 
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Suzanne opens the door. Helene appears but she is quite 
different from the one we have already met. She is heavily 
made up^ wears a dress which accentuates her figure most 
provokingly and her manners are those of a femme fatale. This 
is Helene seen through Suzanne*s eyes. 

Behind HelmCy Suzanne can make out the shapes of two men. 
She gives a start, 

^*Don*t be nervous** says Helene^ ^Hhey*refriends,** 

She pushes the door open confidently and practically knocks 
Suzanne over as she comes in. She speaks in an almost insolent 
voice. The two men follow her in. They are dirty and tired and 
their clothes are tom. Lucien comes in firsts followed by Jean 
who looks gloomy and hard. Lucien greets Suzanne with a 
friendly smile. 

^^You must excuse us.** 

^^But what*s the matter?** asks Suzanne^ looking anxiously 
at Lucien and Jean. 

^'Have you any neighbours?** asks Jean curtlyy looking at 
Suzanne harshly. 

*^Noy the next door fiat*s empty,** 

^^Good.** 

Suzanne looks Jean up and down with curiosity and asks once 
more: ^^But what*s the matter? Where have you come from?** 

Jean does not answer. Hcline begins to speak in a society 
voice utterly lacking in sincerity. She seems excited but not 
unhappy. 

^^Ohy Suzanney it*s horrible. They brought in the troops. 
They captured the factory. They want to arrest us,** 

Were you there?** asks Suzanne. 

Helme gives a little boastful conceited smile. 

Naturally I was there. So were they. Ohy I forgot: Lucien 
Drelitsch and Jean Aguerra ...” 

^^Shut upy* says Jean rudely. 

He does not take his eyes off Suzanne^ who returns his stare, 
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^^This is my best frimdy^ Helene says. 

Jean shrugs his shoulders. There*s no need for her to know 

who we are.** 

Welly then^you needn*t stay here.** 

"‘That suits rne^** snaps Jean. He turns round as if to leave. 
Lucien catches hold of his arm with a smile. 

“Listen, Jean, we must trust Mademoiselle. Helene vouches 
for her, and you can see she wouldn*t betray us.** 

“I suppose you*re right,** says Jean. “We haven*t much 
choice.** 

Suzanne, hurt, makes a grimace. Lucien goes over to her. 

“We were at the factory just now,** he says. “We got away 
through the cellars but the police are looking for us. Can you 
hide us?** 

“How long for?** 

Lucien gives a non-committal shrug. Suzanne looks at the 
tzuo men with hesitation. 

“Both of you?** 

Helene goes between the Uvo men, takes their arms with 
provocative familiarity and, smiling at them, says: “All three 
of us.** 

“The girl zuho lives with me is coming back the day after 
tomorrow.** 

Jean frees his arm and goes towards the door. 

“Thafs all right. She doesn*t want to. Let*s go.** 

Suzamie makes a gesture of annoyance. 

“Wait a minute, you. Who told you I didn*t want to?** 

“Well, you don*t seem too keen,** Jean says, and adds for the 
benefit of Lucien : “There are too many women in this business.** 

The doorbell rings. It makes them all start and they look at 
each other anxiously. Suzanne remains calm and appears to 
have made up her mind. She puts a finger to her lips and 
beckons to them to follow her. She opeiis a door which leads 
into a big room used as a linen cupboard and a box room. 


D 
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Bundles of linen and furniture are piled up haphazardly. A big 
dust sheet covers two chairs. Another ring and a knock on the 
door. Suzanne points to a corner of the room. ^*Go over there 
and cover yourselves with the sheets quick /” She closes the door 
of the linen cupboard and goes into the hall. ^^Wh 6 *s there T* 

'^The police. Open up. 

Suzanne opens. She has put on a sleepy air and looks at the 
two detectives zvith screzved-^up eyes. '‘^What do you want?'*^ 

^'You’ve got some strikers here.^^ 

Strikers? What an idea.^^ She opens the door wide. 
^^Come in. Search the place. I shan't feel safe until you've 
searched everywhere." 

The two policemen have followed her into the room and are 
looking round. Suzanne opens the door of the linen room. 
Jeany Lucien and HelmCy crouching behind the furniture and 
covered with the dust sheets^ are invisible. 

^^This is my linen room" says Suzanne. ^^But they would 
have had to pass through my bedroom." 

She shuts the door and returns to the police who are already 
getting ready to leave. Aren't you going to search? What 
about under the bed?" 

Don't talk rubbish" says the policeman with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

The two men salute and go out. Suzanne locks the door 
behind them and returns to the linen room. Helene, Jean and 
Lucien come out from beneath the dust cover and look at her. 
Suzanne gives Jean a quizzical smile. "‘"'Well, do you still 
think there are too many women in this business?" 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Suzanne, facing the jury, goes on with her evidence. 

“I couldn’t keep them at my place so I took them to my 
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uncle’s farm in the country. No one would look for them 
there. At the beginning everything went well. Lucien was 
writing his first novel. Helene played the flirt. Jean was 
bored from morning till night. I looked after the house.” 


SUZANNE’S EVIDENCE 
{ten years earlier) 

THE LIVING ROOM OF SUZANNE’S FARM 

Lucien is writing at the end of a large table. Suzanne puts a 
log on the fire and takes a look at the contents of a huge cauldrofi 
hanging on the chimney-hook. Helene is making up in front of a 
mirror. 

Jean is standing in front of the window looking out. He gives 
a great yawn. Suzanne passes near him^ carrying plates^ knives 
and forks to lay the table. In passing she says to Jean: ^^You 
donH seem to like the country very much.'"'' 

Jean looks at her gloomily and replies with a grunt. Suzanne 
begins to lay the table. Lucien collects his papers together and 
puts the top on his pen. Helene approaches the table. 

^*‘My poor Lucien. Suzanne is heartless. She doesnH even 
respect your work.^^ Theft she adds^ for Suzamie‘*s benefit, 
‘^He^s a great writer^ you know. You'll make him lose the 
thread of his ideas." 

^"That's possible" replies Suzanne curtly. ""But even if he is 
a great writer he's got to eat." 

Lucien stands up quickly. He seems embarrassed by Helbie's 
words and smiles sweetly at Suzanne. 

""You must excuse me^ Suzanne. I should have given you a 
hand." 

""Don't be silly. That would have made you lose the thread." 

Lucien takes a pile of plates and helps Suzanne lay the table. 

*"No . . . they're only quite unimportant notes . . ." 
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Helene turns to Lucien coquettishly. 

''^Unimportant? And I who wanted to talk to you hut did 
not dare disturb you /*’ 

Lucien is bending down to the sideboard^ taking out a bottle 
of zvine and some glasses. He smiles tenderly at Helene and says 
to her: ''WelU what do you want to say?^^ 

''Can zve leave here soon?'^ 

Lucien puts the bottle and the glasses on the table. 

"I dofft know. You must ask our great man of action. He^s 
the one to decide.^'* 

Lucien begins to arrange the knives arid forks beside the plates. 
Helene looks at Jean who is still at the windozo and then asks 
Lucien: "Why do you ahoays call him 'our man of action^? 
ArcnH you one yourself 

"No.^^ 

“ir/n/?’’ 

Lucien turns round to reply and drops a knife. As he leans 
down to pick it up he drops three forks. Helene laughs. Lucien 
laughs too and pointing to the forks he has picked up says: 
"That's zvhy I could never he a man of action. Besides . . 

"Besides?" repeats Helene. 

"You knozv the old proverb: 'you can't make an omelette 
zvithout breakmg any eggs'. Wclf I don't like breaking eggs^ 
not even to make an omelette." 

Lucien goes on setting the table zvith Suzanne while Helene 
watches without saying a zvord. Then she joins Jean, Suzanne 
follozvs her zoith a hard look in her eyes. 

Helene runs her hand lightly over Jean's neck. He trembles^ 
turns round and looks at her zvith so much desire in his eyes 
that it gives her a shock. She tries to pass it off lightly but she 
is embarrassed. 

"They tell me you know hozv to make omelettes." 

Jean stares absentmindedly at Helene's lips. 

"What omelettes?" 
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talking nonsense. When are we leaving?^ 

“/ dorCt know^'* replies Jean^ adding between his teeth: 
“/ danH want to go hackP 

HeUne^ more and more embarrassedy still tries to joke. 
^^Why do you look at me like that? You frighten we.” 

^^You know perfectly well why Pm looking at you."^ 
Suzanne watches them gloomily and finishes laying the 
table. 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Jean, on his chair, still with his back to the jury, listens with 
keen interest to the evidence of Suzanne, whom he can hear 
talking behind him. 

“He pursued her. He never said a word, he merely 
stared at her . . • She was scared. She had been flirting at the 
start but later she was scared.” 


Suzanne’s evidence 
{ten years earlier) 
the living room of the farm 

Suzanne is cleaning the room. HeUne is sitting at the table 
with an open book in front of her. Jean stares at her intently 
until at last HeUne looks up. 

Speak to me . . . say something.'^ 

'^Pve nothing to say, I dorCt talk as well as Lucien.^^ 

^^You know perfectly well you do. You speak very well when 
you want to.^^ 

Suzanncy pail in handy hesitates for a moment in the doorway y 
then she fills her pail in the kitchen and returns. 

Helhne is inJeatCs arms and he is kissing her. It is not clear 
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whether she is willing or not^ hut she frees herself abruptly and 
gives Jean a strange look. He turns on his heel without saying 
a word and quickly leaves the room. HeUne walks over and sits 
down at the table. She puts her head on her arms and begins 
to sob. 

^^Pve had enough. Pve had enough, I want to go home . . 

Suzanne goes over to her and caresses her hair mechanically. 
Her face does not soften. 

^'You^ve been leading them both on. Now you must choose.'^'* 

Helene pulls herself together. 

“/’tye chosen . . . Lucien wants to marry me.^^ 

^Welir 

'^Pve accepted him.'*^ 

A look of discreet triumph crosses Suzanne^s face for a 
fraction of a second. 

^^Why?"^ she asks. ^'Because he is better looking 

HeUne gives a little leer of cynical acquiescence. 

^^And he*s got two armsP Suzanne goes on. ^^And heUl be a 
great writer. All the advantages^ eh?^^ 

Suzanne speaks with a detached air to force Helene^ who 
replies to each of her questions with a little cynical movementy 
to show how despicable she is. Helene seems to he caught in a 
trap. She wipes away her tears and smiles with a cold and 
calculating look. 

Suzanne’s voice is heard in front of the Tribunal: “Helene 
and Lucien were married in the village. The evening of the 
marriage . . 

In the same living room Suzanne^ HelenCy Jean and Lucien. 
Evening. The four of them are sitting before a roaring fire. An 
atmosphere of embarrassment. Suzanne looks at her companions 
coldly and at last breaks the silence. 

Welly aren^t we going to bedP'* 

The three others are slightly shaken out of their torpor. They 
reply half-heartedly : ^^Yes . . . yes . . . yes . . but they 
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make no attempt to move. Once more silence and immobility. 
Lucien stares at his shoes; Jean taps on the arm of his chair; 
Helene^ with wide open eyes^ looks absentmindedly at the flames. 
The clock strikes midnight. They start and all look up at the 
time. Helene makes up her mind. 

Midnight. You ought to go to bed^ Suzanne. You always 
get up so early. 

Suzanne ignores the remark^ fully determined to wait. 

^'Noy no. You go on ahead. Pve still got to put away the 
dishes.''^ 

Lucien gets up half-heartedly. ^^We shouldn't keep her up 
so long." 

HeUne gets up in turn. She is beside Lucien. They both look 
at the top of Jean's head. He has not stirred and is still tapping 
on the arm of his chair. They say good night to Suzanne and 
then Helene murmurs a little self-consciously: ^'Good nighty 
Jean." 

^^Good night" he says without looking up. 

^'Good nighty Jeany" from Lucien. 

Jean raises his eyes to Lucien and smiles at him. He picks 
up a glass frorn a little table and grips it hard. Lucien and 
Helene go as far as the staircasey climb it awkwardly and 
disappear. Their steps can still be heard for a moment and then 
silence. At that moment Jean stretches out his good arm to 
Suzanne and says: ^^Wash that." 

‘‘What?" 

“That." 

Jean opens his hand. It is covered with blood. He has broken 
the glass he was holding. Suzanne gives a cry. 

“Don't look away. Wash it." 

“I never look away." 

Suzanne goes to the sinky fills a basin of water and returns to 
Jean with the basiny a clean cloth and a big handkerchief. Jean 
looks at the ceiling without paying the slightest attention to what 
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she is doing. When she has finished she lets go ofjean^s bandaged 
hand. 

‘"There you are. Good nighty Jean.^'* 

""You might say "thankyou\^^ 

""Thank you.^^' 

Suzanne stands up and goes up to her room. She looks at 
herself in the mirror with a smile. The door behind her opens 
slowly. It is Jean. Suzanne looks at him and his face frightens 
her. She recoils but then faces up to him. He comes slowly over 
to her. When he is quite close he stops and stares at her. 

""Moonlight^'^ he says between clenched teeth. ""Beautiful 
weather for a wedding nighty eh?'"* 

""Yes, beautifuV^ 

Jean seizes Suzanne roughly, takes her in his arms and kisses 
her on the mouth. While he is kissing her the ironical voice 
of Jean’s lawyer can be heard asking: “And you did not 
resist, although you knew he loved someone else.” 

“He didn’t love her,” replies Suzanne’s voice, “he only 
desired her.” 

“And you?” asks the voice of the lawyer. “You loved him?” 
“I . . . I . . .” 

Jean frees Suzanne, who lifts a radiant face up to him. 

Then one sees Suzanne in the courtyard of the government 
palace watching Jean leave in his great white car and calling 
desperately: ""Jean . . . Jean ...” 

Suzanne’s voice says curdy: “No, I didn’t love him.” 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Suzanne addresses the jury. 

“But I gave him my life. I was his servant. But it was no 
good. He was angry with me for some reason. At that 
moment there was a general amnesty and we returned to the 
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city. They founded a revolutionary organization and met at 
my house. Jean wanted to run the committee, but he had a 
serious rival—Benga, little Benga. You remember him?” 


SUZANNE’S EVIDENCE 
{nine years later) 

SUZANNE’S FLAT 

Jean is sitting in an armchair. He looks worried and does not 
seem to notice Suzanne sitting opposite him. 

“My piper 

Suzanne hands him a pipe ready filled which he puts in his 
mouth. She holds out a lighted match. While he lights his pipe 
Jean says: ^^The committee is meeting here later on. YouUl 
serve the beerr 

"'How many will there be?^^ 

"Eighty as usual.^^ 

The doorbell. Jean stands up. 

"There they are. Hop it. Bring the beer in when I call.'"^ 

Suzanne goes into the linen room. She takes the bottles of 
beer from a basket and puts them on a tray. Motionless in front 
of the tabky she has a moment of zveakness and sobs for a short 
while y then she recovers her calm and her face is cold and stmiy. 
She sits down and waits. From the neighbouring room she 
suddenly hears raised voices. Suzanne jumps up^ hesitateSy and 
then goes over and looks through the keyhole. 

She sees the members of the committeey among whom are 
Lucien and Helene. Jean and Benga are on their feet having a 
violent quarrel. At last Jean catches Benga by the lapels of his 
jacket and shakes him in a mad rage. Suzanne opens the door 
and bursts into the room. 

"Jeanr 
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Jean lets go of Benga and turns to Suzanne. **Who told you 
you could come in 

All the members of the committee look at her. She is very 
embarrassed. 

“Go and fetch the beer.^^ 

Suzanne goes outy fetches the bottles of beer and returns. As 
she puts them down on the table she catches HeUne^s eye. 
Helene smiles at her. Suzanne’s voice is heard saying bitterly: 
“Helene was on the committee and I wasn’t!” 

Suzanne returns Helmets smile very coldlyy then goes back 
to the linen room. As she closes the door one can hear Jean’s 
cutting voice: “You either take his advice or mine. It’s 
up to you.” 


A FEW HOURS LATER 

The room where the committee had met. Empty bottlesy dirty 
glassesyfull ashtrays. Jean bangs furiously on the table. 
^^Ifsgot to be him or me. This can*t go on.** 

SuzannCy who is knitting in an armchairy remains impassive. 
Jean repeats furiously : ^^Him or me. 1*11 get him.** 

Suzanne goes on knitting. Her voice is heard saying drily: 
“He got him. One evening . . 


A FEW WEEKS LATER 

Still the same room. Suzanne is sitting knitting. The doorbell 
rings. Suzanne opens the door. HeUne comes in as if it were 
her own house. 

'‘"Where* s Jean}** she asks. “/ want to see Jean.** 

""Have I ever stopped you seeing him? He*s in the linen 
roomy working.** 

HelenCy heavily made upy very agitatedy very provocativcy 
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very vulgary goes straight to the linen room and opens the door 
without knocking, Jean^ who is sitting at his table workings gets 
up with a smile, Helene goes over to him, Suzanne^ standing in 
the doorway^ shows quite clearly that she intends to remain, 
HeUne coughs to clear her throat and says insolently: Excuse 
mey Suzanncy but I want to talk to Jean alone^^ 

^"You^ve got something to say that I can't hear?'*^ 

^^Vm on the committeey Suzanne.^^ 

^^The committee covers a lot of things, 

Suzanne goes outy hanging the door violently. She walks up 
and down the roomy making as much noise as possible. Then she 
tiptoes hack to the door. At first she looks through the keyhole 
and then listens with her ear glued to the door. She hears Heldne 
say: ^^You're too deeply committedyjean. You canH hack out 
of it now,^^ 

^^Vve woity HeUnCy^ replies Jean, ^^Pve won. Go away, 
Lucien mustnU know any thing, 

Suzanne returns to her armchair and begins to knit with an 
innocent air. The door of the linen room opens. Helhte comes 
outy her eyes red from weeping. She rushes outy saying as she 
passes : ^^Good bycy Suzanne,^* 

Suzanne makes no reply. She looks at Jean who has just 
come slowly into the room and asks: *‘^What did she want?^* 
^^Nothing.^^ 

“/ have a right to know why a woman comes and closets her- 
self with you at ten o'clock at night in my house and rushes out 
with a face that makes you frightened.'' 

*"She didn't want anything^' says Jean. 

He goes over to a cupboardy opens it and rummages in one of 
the drawers. Suzanne stands up looking very anxious. 

^^What are you looking for?" 

Without answering Jean puts something in his pocket. Suzanne 
inspects the contents of the drawer and asks: ^Jeany why have 
you taken the revolver?" 
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Don't bother your head about that.'** 

She looks at Jean with terrified and suspicious eyes, 

'*Is it for Lucien ?” she asks. 

Jean gives a start, ^'for Lucien? Are you crazy? Why 
Lucien 

He goes to the door. Suzanne runs across the room and bars 

his zvay. 

“7 won't let you go until you've told me why." 

^^Get out of the way" Jean says^ pushing her aside. ^^It's 
for Benga." 

^^For Benga ?" 

*^He's a traitor. I've given the committee proof of it." 
Suzanne looks at Jean zvith a kmd of weary disgust. 

'^Ohy so you've given them proof. Well?" 

**He's got to pay." Jean smiles with almost sadistic malice 
and adds as he opens the door: got him all rights didn't I?" 

He goes out. At the moment he is going down the stairs 
Suzanne calls out: What's Helene got to do with it?" 

Don't you bother your head about Helene either " Jean says 
without looking back. 

Suzanne slozvly shuts the door. 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Suzanne, still facing the jury, goes on with her evidence. 

“He killed Benga with his own hands at night, . . and a 
fortnight later everyone knew that Benga was innocent. But 
it was too late. He killed Benga because he was in his way, 
and later he killed Lucien Drelitsch because he was jealous 
of his popularity and coveted his wife.” 

“You lie!” cries a woman’s voice from the hall. 

Suzanne turns round and the public follow suit. Helene is 
standing at the back of the hall next to Darieu. With all eyes 
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focused on her Helene says simply: “I am Helene Drelitsch, 
the wife of Lucien Drelitsch who died in a concentration 
camp on Jean Aguerra’s orders/’ 

Helene comes forward to the dais where the tribunal is 
sitting. Jean stands up and looks at her. She returns his look 
and stops, bewildered. At this moment all the audience 
suddenly disappears—Francois, the jury, the guards, the 
lawyer. No one remains in the huge deserted hall except a 
man and a woman looking at each other. Helene turns her 
eyes away and walks forward. Then suddenly the hall is full 
again and buzzing favourably. Obviously Helene has retained 
a little of Lucien’s popularity with the crowd. 

Francois comes forward eagerly, takes Helene’s hand and 
says a single word: “Thank you.” 

Helene nods but her eyes are fixed on Suzanne. 

“You lie, Suzanne. You know you’re lying. He did not 
have Lucien killed from jealousy.” 

“For what reason then?” 

“I’ll explain it to the jury.” 

“Have you come here to defend your husband’s murderer?” 

“I’ve come here because I’ve been asked, and I shall speak 
the truth,” replies Helene. “I’ve been listening to you for 
some time, and you distort everything. Look, merely this 
little detail. . . The evening Benga was killed I did not come 
at ten o’clock in the evening but at eight o’clock.” 


HELENE’S EVIDENCE 
{nine years earlier) 

SUZANNE’S FLAT 

Helene is on the landing. It is no longer the HeUne of 
Suzanne*s evidence. She is very youngs very modestly dressed^, 
with hardly any make-up. She looks sad and worried^ and 
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although she has a certain poise she has none of the insolent 
self-assurance Suzanne attributed to her. Even the tone of her 
voice is changed. 

She rings Suzanne^s doorbell^ through which can be heard 
the sound of a zvireless playing. While Helene is waiting her 
voice is heard to say: “You weren’t knitting, you were 
listening to the wireless.” 

The door opens and Suzanne appears^ made up as Helene was 
and dressed in the same provocative clothes which Helene wore 
in her own testimony, 

^"Suzanne,^" Helene saysy ^‘something terrible^s happened. 
Eve got to seejean,^^ 

Suzanne looks at her with hostility, 

^"Listeny Helene, iTs very annoying but there's someone 
with him.'' 

The door of the linen room opens and Jean appears. 

did you say that, Suzanne? You know perfectly well 
I'm alone." 

The three figures remain motionless. Suzanne’s voice is 
heard in the Tribunal: “So what? I was sick to death of 
seeing you hanging round my lover.” 

While Suzanne's voice is heard, the figures who have not 
moved are transformed, Helene becomes provocative and 
Suzanne modest. Suzanne’s voice goes on: “It’s true I lied. 
It’s true I didn’t want you to see Jean. Why shouldn’t I 
have defended myself?” 

Helene, still provocative, pushes Suzanne absentmindedly out 
of the way and goes over to Jean. They disappear into the linen 
room. Suzanne steals over to the door. Her voice is heard to 
say without resentment: “The committee had a broad back. 
Do you think I didn’t know what you did behind the door?” 

Suzanne bends forward. Through the keyhole she sees HeUne 
and Jean kissing. 

Hdlene’s voice says sadly: “You’re just scum, Suzanne.” 
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THE TRIBUNAL 

Hdene, standing in front of the jury facing Suzanne. She 
looks at her more with sadness than with contempt. Her face 
is infinitely sad. Then she addresses the jury. 

“I had come to find out Benga’s address. The committee 
had condemned him to death and Lucien had been appointed 
to kill him. At the last moment Lucien told me that he would 
not kill Benga. I wanted to do it in his place and it was 
finally Jean who did it.” 

‘‘Why did Lucien refuse?” asked Francois. 

“One would have to go right back to the beginning.” 

“I think so too,’ says Francois. Then he turns to Suzanne: 
“You’ve nothing more to say to us?” 

“Not for the moment,” says Suzanne, then with a gesture 
she points to Helene. “But she was his secretary when he 
came to power, and I imagine they went to bed together. 
She ought to be judged with him.” 

For the first time Jean intervenes. He has been standing 
ever since Hdene entered and has not taken his eyes off her. 

“Helene left me ten years ago, the day Lucien Drelitsch 
was arrested. She was my secretary but she’s never been my 
mistress. She is in no possible way responsible for the 
policies you reproach me for.” 

Jean sits down. Helene did not look at him while he was 
speaking. Fran9ois addresses Jean and Suzanne together. 

“We know it. Helene Drelitsch is here as a witness. She’s 
not on trial.” Then to Helene: “We are listening.” 

Helene turns to the jury and begins to speak. 

“It all began during the oil strike. I was a nurse at the 
factory. I was disinterested in politics but I belonged to a 
union. I did not yet know Jean, who was one of the leaders, 
but I did know Lucien Drelitsch, his best friend, who was 
almost a brother to him.” 
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HEliNE’S EVIDENCE 
{ten years earlier) 

THE OIL FIELD 

The strike is on. The work at a standstill. In the workers^ 
garden city the men stroll about or collect in little groups. 

The voice of Helene is heard saying: “Schoelcher paid 
starvation wages. Thegreatstrike which began in May 19 . . . 
had been on a month.” 


A COUNTRY ROAD 

Night. Lucien and Helme are walking together, A man on a 
bicycle without a light passes them, 
it still far asks Helene. 

'^Five minutes.’^'' 

Welly where is it?'^ 

^^In a deserted quarry. 

Helene shrugs her shoulders with irritation. 

^"WhaTs the point of playing at conspirators?^^ 

^^Looky HelinCy the union^s illegal. You know perfectly well 
we can't hold an official meeting in the city.^^ 

tiredy^ says Helene. She stops for a moment. 

^^WeWe Jiearly there. Besidesy it zvill amuse you to see him.'^ 

^‘WhoP^ 

*'Jean Aguerruy of course."^ 

haven''t put myself out to come and see your Jean Aguerra. 
Pm going to a meetingy not to a music hall.^^ 

^^He annoys you before yovCve even seen him. Thafs my 
fault. But you^ll change your opinion. He^s so strong and 
intelligent. It's he whoi's organized the uniony and he does 
everything for it.^^ 

HeUne gives a little nervous laugh. 

^"Whafs the matter asks Lucien. 
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^'Isn^t that just like you^ Lucien? You're alone on a country 
road with a girl and you choose that moment to talk about 
Aguerra^ 

‘^But . . 

Lucien stops and looks hesitantly at Helene. A horse cart 
passes near them. The driver stops the horse and leans out^ 
lantern in hand, lighting them up. It is Jean, who says gaily : 
''"‘Ah, there you arc, Lucien. Get in, quick. 

“ 1 $ that you, Jean He goes mwr to the cart and says: 
'"Pm not alone I' 

^^Get in, both of you.'' 

Helene a 7 id Lucien climb into the cart. Lucien sits between 
Helene and Jean. He introduces them. ^Jean Aguerra — 
Helene Borge." 

^^How do you do. Mademoiselle?" 

'^How do you do?" Heletie replies with a curt little nod. 

Jean slaps Lucien on the shoulder. "‘How goes it, old fellow ?" 

^^Oh, pretty well," Lucien says, glancing at Helme, 
^''Extremely zvell, in fact. Hozv about you ?" 

'*Not so good. You know the reason for the meeting?" 

^‘No." 

^^Schoeleher's got permission to import 5,000 Gert?ians on 
Monday. Strikebreakers. They'll zvork in our place." 

^^God, what's to be do?ie?" 

^^There you are. We've got to make up our minds." 

While Jean and Lucien are talking Helene, annoyed that she 
is being neglected, pretends to igiiore them and looks at the 
countryside. The cart arrives in a big deserted quarry where a 
fezv hundred men are already collected. 

THE TRIBUNAL 

Helene speaks without looking at Jean, but he is watching 
her. He has turned his chair round and never takes his eyes 
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off her. Helene is aware of his look. One can sense it by the 
obstinate way she stares at the jury and her rather subdued 
voice. 

“Lucien annoyed me/’ she said. “There was no one for 
him except Jean, and Jean annoyed me too. I found him too 
full of himself... so I did something stupid.” 


HELENE’S EVIDENCE 
(ten years earlier) 

A LONELY QUARRY 

A kind of huge cave. Lanterns on the wall. A silent crowd 
of workers is gathered in front of a natural platform on which 
Jeaity Benga and four other workers are standing. 

In the front rozv of the crowd are HeUne and Liicien. Jean is 
talking and Lucien has no eyes for anyone except him. This 
seems to irritate Helene. 

^"Five thousand Germansf^ says Jean. ^'‘TheyUl arrive on 
Monday and theydl stay as long as the bosses want them to. 
In the meantime we can starve. Comrades^ Pve always been 
opposed to sabotage and strikes. They're bad tactics at the 
moment because they waste our strength. You have thought 
otherwise^ as Benga thinks^ and you voted for the strike. You 
see the danger it presents today. I ask you to vote that we 
should go back to zvork.^^ 

Benga looks at Jean with fury. He begins to speak. Com¬ 
rades^ we'"re not going to give way after a month of struggle 
and sacrifice. Don^t let us he intimidated by the arrival of 
five thousand foreigners P 

^^Thafs greatf cries Jean. ^^So zohat are we going to do? 
I tell you once more that as soon as they begin to work in our 
factories theyUl never leave again. Have you a plan^ Benga?^^ 
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**lVe must resist, 

Resist? Howr^ 

Benga does not answer. The crowd remains silent. Lucien 
bends over Helene and whispers: ^^How do you like hirn?^^ 

Not at all. He looks like a brute and his proposals are those 
of a coward.^^ 

Jean points to Benga^ his finger pointed^ and repeats: 
Resist? HowF^ 

^‘Cowardy coward ...” whispers Helene between clenched 
teeth. 

Lucien protests ardently: ^^Kcep quiet. You^re out of your 
mind. ITs easy to criticize zvhen you^ve no responsibility.^^ 
Without taking his eyes off Benga^ Jean asks for the third 
time: ^^How do you propose to resist ?^^ 

^^We^ve enough money to hold out for a mouthy^ says Benga. 
^^And after that?^^ cries Jean. After a month? Do you hear^ 
Comrades ? You!re advised to strike but you^re not told how 
you can sec it through. 

A silence. Then Helene says in an uncertain voice: “IF/zv not 
occupy the factories ?^^ 

Jean turns sharply towards her. ‘^Eh 
“/ askedy^ says Hdene in a stronger voiccy ^'zvhy we doii't 
occupy the factories.'*^ 

Lucien tries to silence her. “Ccwze?, Heleney yoiCre crazy 
On the platform Jean shrugs his shoulders. ^’'The suggestion 
isn't even worth discussing. If we occupy the factories we'll he 
accused of violating the laws of property. That will give them 
an excuse to use the troops." 

Helene is now absolutely furious and speaks with great 
assurance. So zve're always to retreaty to yield. So zve've got to 
go back with bowed heads." She turns towards the crowd and 
goes on : '^Is that what you wanty Comrades? Do you zvant to 
give up the struggle at the first sign of opposition?" 

JeaUy who is at the edge of the platform bends dozen to 
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Helene and says from behind her: ''Shut upy little girl^ 

But BengUy encouraged by Helmets interruptiony which seems 
to be fairly zvell received by the crowdy takes the initiative: 
"Shc^s righty Comrades, If zve return defeated to the factory we 
shall have lost face and zveUl never be able to strike again. As 
they've used force on us let's take up the challenge. They zvon't 
dare to send the troops to expel us. The whole country is in 
sympathy with us and supports us. Are we going to give way 
like good little boys ? Do we have to have a woman to encourage 
us to fight ? I put this proposal to the vote. Who's for the 
occizpation of the factories ?" 

"It's criminal lunacy f Jean says. 

"Put it to the votCy" shouts Benga. 

The crowd hesitates for a jnomenty then one by one hands are 
raised. An overwhelming majority. 

"Who's against it?" asks Benga. 

A few hands arc raisedy including Lucien's and Jean's. 

"You've decided then?" says Benga. "Tomorrow each of you 
will take up his old position at the factory. We'll organize the 
occupation on the spot." 

On the platform Jeajt makes a gesture of despair. He jumps 
dozen as the crowd is moving off and goes over to Lucien and 
Helene. The latter looks at him zvith a little triumphant smile. 

"Not too bad for a little girf eh ?" she says. 

"It was unpardonablcy" says Jean. He looks at her harshly 
and loses himself in the crowd. Helene follozvs the crowd at 
Lucien's side. She is insolent but embarrassed. 

"Naturally you voted like Aguerra." 

"It zvasn't because of Aguerruy" replies Lucien sadly but 
gently. "But you see, HelenCy zvhen the Germans arrive . . 

"Well?" 

"There zoill undoubtedly be violencey and I shall never 
associate myself with aji act of violence." 
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THE TRIBUNAL 

Helene is speaking. She looks sad and proud. 

“You know that he kept his word. During the whole of 
his life he never associated himself with an act of violence.” 

“We know it,” says Fran9ois. “Throughout his life he 
said constantly: ‘No victory is worth the loss of a single 
human life’.” 

“That is why he’s dead,” says Helene. “He died because 
he wanted to keep his hands clean to the end. Nevertheless 
he w^anted to take part in the occupation of the factory 
because there was danger, and because he wanted to remain 
with Jean and myself. He loved Jean.” 

For the first time she turns towards Jean as she says the 
final phrase, w^hich she pronounces without passion, with an 
almost merciless sweetness. 

Jean is deeply moved. He clenches his jaws and there are 
tears in his eyes. 

Helene turns to the jury and goes on: “Everything went all 
right for the first two days. The third day . . 


HELENE’S EVIDENCE 
{ten years earlier) 

THE OIL FIELD 

The factory is occupied. The gates are closed. Strikers^ 
pickets. In one corner of the factory a long low building: the 
hospital. Helene is outside the door with Lucien. She looks 
happy. 

^^Ifs wonderful^ Lucien. What discipline 

^^Jean organized the order of bat tie. 

^'Naturally. Is your Jean still furious with me?^^ 

'^He hasrCt said anything.''^ 
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says Helene^ slightly disappointed. 

Suddenly a crv makes them look up. 

^^The soldiers r 

A young workman posted on the roof, his hand pointing to the 
factory entrance, cries: ^'The troops, the troops 

A hubbub and movement. Men come out of the buildings, 
others run to the gates. Cries are heard. 

^^WhaVsupr 

‘T/w? troops:^ 

^'‘They've sent the troops.^' 

^^The soldiers, the soldiers ...” 

Men have climbed on the roofs and are gesticulating. 

^"'The soldiers. They're coming from both sides." 

There is almost a panic. Jean and Benga come out of a 
building and are immediately surrounded by a group which 
grows bigger at every second. 

From the centre of the group Jean's voice is heard crying: 
^^Not all at once. Silence and keep calm !" 

HeUne, among them, clings nervously to Lucien's arm. 

^^Fm . . . I've . . ." 

Pull yourself together, Helene," says Lucien. 

Silence has been restored and Jean is speaking. 

We're unlucky, but no one's to blame. Now we've got to get 
out of it. There's no question of resisting. We have no weapons 
and it would be a futile massacre. But we mustn't remain here 
either. They'd arrest us and lock us up. Form up quickly." 

The crowd hesitates, then they organize themselves and the 
men line up in column of threes. 

^^The old ones at the head!" cries Jean. 

He is obeyed. 

^^Now open the gates." 

A few men go to the big gate and open it wide. 

Jean goes over to an old white-haired man at the head of the 
column. 
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“Few go on aheady old man. Tell them that we^re leaving 
and that if they give us free passage we*ll start work again 
tomorrow, I want three volunteers to go with him.'*^ 

Three men step out of the ranks and escort the old man to the 
gates. All the workmen are now lined up in the big courtyard 
of the factory, Jean comes up to Lucien and Helene, 

He smiles at Lucien, 

Welly Lucieuy ho7v goes it?^^ 

^JeaUy do you think theyTlfire on the boys?^^ 

^^Ifs an even money chanccy^ says Jean with a shrug, 

Helene looks at Jean resentfully. Her lips are quivering. She 
says in a stifled voice: ^^You\w won,^^ 

Jean looks at her hi silence for some time, 

^^No, Ihaven^t,^^ 

They stare at each other for a time as if fascinated. Helene 
makes a movement as though to go tenvards him and then 
suddenly steps back and flings herself weeping into Lucien* s arms. 
‘7 hate him. I never want to see him again T* 

At this moment a dull roar and cries are heard. 

*‘^Here they come. Here they comeT* 

The old man aiid his escort of three come into the factory 
yard. Jeariy BengOy Lucien and Helene go forward to meet them, 
^^They accept. But they have orders to arrest Aguerray 
Lucien Drelitsch and the nurse. On this condition theyUl let 
us pass.** 

Growls of protest from the crowd, 

Jean raises his hands and calls for silence. 

'‘''They have orders to arrest us but we can escape. We*ll 
leave by the sewers. On your way !** 

The column sets out and marches through the gate, Benga 
has come up to Jeauy Helene and Lucien, Jean looks at him 
and says: "What are you waiting for? They didn*t mention 
you.** 

"If you*re going to stayy so shall If* says Benga. 
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Are you mad? If weWe caught the comrades will needyour 
While the loorkers leave the factory Jean^ Helene and Lucien 
go over to the gate and watch the column marching towards the 
troops, who can he seen motionless with their arms grounded. 

Do you think ifs a trap?'^ asks Lucien anxiously, 
dofi't know. In any case it was the only thing to be doneP 
The three of them watch the long column in silence as it goes 
forward, and Jean says betzoecn clenched teeth : wish I zvcre 
a couple of minutes older^ 

The zvorkers are now passing between the two columns of 
lined up troops. No movement on the part of the soldiers. 

The zvorkers disappear in the distance. Jean takes Helene by 
the arm and beckons to Lucien. He is beaming. 

^^They\w let the?n through. They^ve let them through T 
Lucien looks equally happy. Helene still looks jiervous but 
reliez)ed. 

Now for the sezvers,^' says Jean. 

He begins to run and drags Helene with him. Lucien runs 
along with them. 


THE TRIBUNAL 


Helene is speaking. 

‘‘We got away through the sewers and I took them to 
Suzanne’s. We spent the night there and then she took us to 
her uncle’s farm.” 


HELENE’S EVIDENCE 
{ten years earlier) 

A COUNTRY ROAD 

Lucien, Helene and Jean are walking in the country. The 
two men each hold her by an arm. Behind them can be seen 
Suzanne's farm. 
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The voice of Helene is heard saying: ‘‘Jean and I had made 
it up. The three of us often went for walks together. Suzanne 
preferred to stay at the farm.” 

Heleney Jean and Lucien take a little path which skirts a 
stream. They climb up iozoards its source. Lucien stops, 
can cross by the ford here.'''' 

"'Is it deep?'^ asks Helene. 

The water zvill only come up to our knecs,^^ replies Lucien. 

HeUne pulls a face. 

"What does that matter?"^ asks Jean. 

He sits down, takes off his shoes and socks and rolls his 
trousers above the knee. Lucien does the same. 

"It must be icy^’^ says Helene. 

"Til carry youf* says Lucien. 

" You ? Don't be funny." 

Helene uses a tone of gentle irony to Lucien^ as to a brother. 
He takes her in his arms and lifts her up zvith great difficulty. 

"Ugh!" he exclaimsy putting her down. 

Helene laughs. 

"Never mind. 77/ get across on my own." 

Jean has stood up. He looks almost harshly at Helene. 

"I'll carry you across." 

"You?" She looks at him defiantly. Jean says in a rather 
grating voice: "Because I've only got one arm? That'll he 
enough. You can cling on to my neck." 

Lucien is at the edge of the zvater. Heibne and Jean look at 
each other and there is defiance on both their faces. 

"Wclf are you coming?" cries Lucien. 

"All right" says Helene^ and adds^ turning to Jean : "What 
are you waiting for?" She approaches him and puts her arm 
round his neck. Jean puts his left arm under her knees and lifts 
her up like a feather. He e7tters the water and clasps her closer. 
She relaxes herself a little and puts her head on his shoulder^ 
then she draws up abruptly and looks at him with antagonism. 
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She is ashamed of having let herself go. The attraction she 
feds for this strong savage male is changed into the repulsion 
of a virgin for a man. 

Let me gOy let me go /” 

Jean looks at her coldly and ironically, 

''Let you go? The zcater^s above my knees, 

Helene begins to struggle y but Jean holds her tight. She lashes 
out with her fists against his chest and back. 

"Let me gOy I tell you. Let me go /” 

Lucieuy who has arrived on the other banky loatches them and 
laughs. 

"Hold her tighty hold her tight. Pm comingP 

He enters the water again but JeaUy without letting go of 
Helene who is still strugglmgy makes a spurt and reaches the 
other bank. He puts Helene down. 

She walks away afezv steps and says curtly : "I loathe being 
carried.'^ 

The two men put on their shoes and they continue their walk 
with Helene up a hill. On their arrival at the top they sit down 
and look at the view. Below themy very far awayy they can see 
the smoke of the towuy the factories and the oil fields. The voice 
of Helene is heard saying: "T just couldn’t help myself. 
I had to defy him the whole time.” 

HelenCy seated between Jean and Lucieny looks at Jean 
resentfully and at last says sarcastically: "Hmmy not only are 
you very brave but yovCre very tough.'"'' 

"He's as strong as a bully' says Lucien. 

"A real many eh?" Helene says with a little laugh, "Why 
then do you support a passive policy?" 

Jean looks at her sadly and replies slozoly, almost unwillingly: 
"Pm not in favour of a passive policy." 

"You're against strikes." 

"Yesyfor the moment. And against sabotage too. You saw 
the result. It's not Schoelcher and his police spies we have to 
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attack — they^re too strongs and the government supports them 
with the police and the army. They can chase us out of the 
factories and crush us.'* 

^Well?" asks Helene. 

Jean does not answer Helene directly but turns to Lucien. 

Exactlyy Lucien. 1 wanted to talk to you about it.*' 

“/’w in the way?" says HelenCy offended. 

Jean ignores her tantrumSy and says with indifference: ^^No 
. , .you can stay." Then he addresses Lucien once more. 
^^Lucieny the moment has come to change our tactics. Wages are 
abominable. The peasants are getting into debt to hold on. 
The towns are underfed. We are ripe for a revolution. In five 
or ten years our opportunity will come. Then we shan't have to 
act against Schoelcher but against our own government. 

^^Well?" asks Lucien. He taps his shoes with a switch. He 
looks absorbed and anxiouSy as if he realized and feared zvhat 
the outcome would be. 

Jean grows excited and his eyes light up as he speaks. 
HeUnCy who has forgotten her recent blustery listens to him 
intently. 

“5(7 we have to change tactics. No more strikesy no more 
unrest at the factory. We'll have a central committee to 
organize a clandestine revolutio?tary party with cadres in 
every factory. We must create a machiney do you understand. 
A formidable machine which cany when the day arriveSy call a 
general strike and bring about an armed revolution. Benga and 
Trolitz are coming the day after tomorrozv to discuss it. In a 
fortnight I shall be able to go back to town and begin work. 
Agreed?" 

Lucien goes on beating his shoes without replying. Jean looks 
surprised. 

Agreed?" he repeats. 

Silence on the part of Lucien. 

What's the trouble?" asks Jean. 
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Lucien raises his head. He looks unhappy and speaks hesi¬ 
tantly. ""'Jean ... I... I can’t go with you.” 

^^Biit why, old fellow?” 

'‘'Yon know zvhat the result of your plan zvill be? Thousands 
of dead on both sides. I ... I couldn’t bear the idea that 1 was 
responsible for those dead. I have a horror of violence, Jean.” 

"But you agreed about the strikes.” 

"The strikes zvere passive resistance. There zvere no casualties. 
And remember 1 was against the occupation of the factories.” 

Jean points to the tozon and the factories in the distance. 

"Look, Lucien. Dozen there, are thousands of zwrkers reduced 
to poverty. Aren’t they znctims of violence too? If you don’t 
struggle against that violence doesn’t it signify that you 
countenance it?” 

"1 want to struggle against it, hut in my ozvn way. I’m not a 
man of action : I’m a writer.” 

Jean leers. 

"You don’t zvant to get wet, eh?” 

Lucien looks at him sadly without replying. In desperation 
Jean turns to Helene. 

"You tell him. Don’t you think he’s zvrong?” 

Helene looks at both of them and is about to speak, but changes 
her mind. She looks once more at Jean and then turns to Lucien 
hesitantly. At last she lozvcrs her head and says in a whisper, 
as if to herself: "I don’t knozo.” 

Jean leaps up in a rage. "You’re imbeciles!” 

He strides azvay. Helene looks at Lucien tenderly. The latter 
begins to speak to her as if he zvantcd to convince Jean. 

"It’s true, I should so much like to keep clean. Can’t one 
defend them zvithout dirtying one’s hands? Must there be 
bloodshed? I should like ... I shotdd like to do what’s 
right . . .” 

"But what is right?” asks Helene. She puts an arm round 
Lucien’s shoulders. " You’re so frail.” 
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Jean returns. He has calmed down and is sorry for his angry 
outburst. He sits down again and smiles at Lucien^ who smiles 
hack at him. 

'‘^Listen. All rights Pm an ill-tempered sivine^ hut Pm going 
to make you a proposition. In this kind of affair it’s certain 
one’s got to get one’s hands dirty. You’re right. But there’s a 
limit. I don’t like violence either. If I thought one day Pd 
have to wade through a sea of blood . . .” 

He looks at Lucien almost imploringly and adds : ^'‘Come with 
usy Lucien. I only ask one thing of you. When we want to 
use unjust or bloody methods., for you to be there and say: 
^Stop!’ You’re the only person who can do it because you’re a 
saint.” 

Helene’s look of irony has returned but she is moved. 

^^In fact” she says, ^^he’ll be your conscience.” 

If you like. Do you agree, Lucien?” 

Lucien looks at Jean with great relief. 

“0/1 those terms I accept.” 

Jean holds out his hand to Lucien across Helene’s knees. 
^^Well, shake on it.” 

Lucien takes Jean’s hand. Shake.” 

Helene, fascinated, looks at the tzvo hands which are almost 
resting on her knees. Lucien’s is white, slender and frail, Jean’s 
is thick, gnarled and hairy up to the zorist, with big sturdy fingers. 

'"Give us your harzd too, Helene,” says Lucien. 

Helene holds out her hand and places it on Jean’s, then sud¬ 
denly withdraws it, seizes Lucien’s and shakes it. 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Helene speaks as if to herself. 

“I loved them both but Jean frightened me. He was too 
hard and his presence overpowered me. He sensed it. He 
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thought I was hostile to him, and as he knew Lucien loved 
me he never spoke. I loved Lucien tenderly and I agreed to 
become his wife. The evening of our marriage . . 


HELENE’S EVIDENCE 
{ten years earlier) 

SUZANNE’S FARM 

Suzanne^ Helene^ Jean and Lucien are seated in front of the 
fire. It is the same scenic that Suzanne has already described but 
seen through the eyes of Helene, 

Jean is tapping on the arm of his chair. Helene stands up. 
She looks at him with bezvilderment. She is about to put a hand 
on his shoulder but thinks better of it and says almost timidly : 
''Good nighty Jean.''' 

Jean replies without looking up: "Good night." 

Lucien comes up in turn. He puts his hand on Jean's shoidder. 
"Good night." 

Jean lifts his head and smiles. "Good nighty oldfellozv." 

Suzanne watches the scene zvith a tense expressiouy as if she 
were on the alert. Lucien and Helene start to go upstairs. Half' 
way up the staircase Helene stops and seems to be suffering. 

"What's the matter?" asks Lucien. 

"Nothing. Come." 

Helbie starts climbing the stairs again. As soon as they arrive 
on the landing Lucien stops her with a smile but there is a trace 
of anxiety in his eyes. 

"Hclmey tell me at once: why do you love me?" 

HeUne gives an embarrassed laugh and says:"Reallyy Lucien^ 
7tot on the landing." 

"Tell me at once." 

Helene laughs^ takes him by the chin and says as if speaking 
to herself: "Because you're an angel." 
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“/ think I could never love anyone except angels^^ replies 
Lucien. 

They go into the bedroom. 

THE FOLLOWING MORNING 
HELENE AND LUCIEN’S BEDROOM 

Helhie opens the door to leave. She looks gay and almost 
aggressive. 

^^Come on^^ she cries to Lucien. 

Lucien approaches her and looks uncomfortable. 

*‘^You know^ it embarrasses me to go down and join them. 
I feel ridiculous. 

^^All marriages are like that.^^ 

Helene drags Lucien by the hand. They go downstairs. In 
the room below Suzanne and Jean are waiting for them and 
smiling. Helene^ almost provocative^ walks ahead of Lucien^ 
who looks ill at ease. Suzanne smiles triumphantly and asks: 

Slept welir 

^'Yes^ thanks. And you 

^^We slept together says Jean. 

He is smiling too hut he looks provocative and rather gloomy. 
Lucien is delighted with the news. He goes over to Jean and says 
with a laugh: ^^No fooling? You . . .you too? So we no 
longer look ridiculous ?^^ 

Jean has not taken his eyes off HeUne. 

""Ifsyou who put the idea into our heads.^^ 

Helene is no longer smiling. She looks at Jean as if she had 
been turned to stone. 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Helene looks at Jean with the same bewilderment as at the 
farm. Jean, with lowered head, is staring at his feet. Heltoe 
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turns her eyes to the jury again and continues: “And life went 
on. We returned to the city. Jean started to organize the 
underground activity. There was a committee. You all 
knew about it without knowing who were members. It was 
from that committee you received orders, and it was he who 
organized the revolution. Jean and Lucien were members. 
Benga too. I too. There were three other comrades, who 
are dead—Barrere, Delpcch and Langeais. The meetings 
took place at Suzanne and Jean’s. One day when I went there 
with Lucien ...” 


HELENE’S EVIDENCE 
{eight years earlier) 

A STREET 

Lucien and Helene are walking arm in arm. Lucien turns into 
a side street. Helene looks surprised. 

“ Where are you going 

^^Fve got a date with Carlier. He^s bringing me LuhicKs 
report on the southern cadres.^^ 

Where are you meeting him?^^ 

^^In front of the shoe shop in the rue Ferdinand.'*'* 

^^Thafs crazy f'* Helejie says. ^^The place is watched.^^ 

“/ knozvf* Lucien replies. ^^Benga fixed the meeting.** 

Lucien and Hdene go on zvalking. In front of them a young 
man carrying a small suitcase is pretending to look in the 
window of a shoe shop. Two men are watching him discreetly 
from the other side of the street. 

Lucien spots the tzvo men. He takes Helene by the arm and 
forces her to stop in front of a jeweller*s. 

"^Those are two plain clothes dicks.** 

Are you sure?** 

^^Certain.** 
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must tip the comrade 

At that moment the two detectives cross and approach the 
young man with the suitcase. He sees them coming through the 
shop window and suddenly makes off at fidl speed. One of the 
police fires. The young man falls^ dropping his suitcase: it 
opens^ and a bundle of papers falls out. 

Lucien and Helhie have not stirred. They turn their heads 
towards the fallen man. Helene makes a movement as if to go 
to his aid hut Lucien holds her hack. 

^^Stay zohere you are. We must tell the committee at oncei*^ 


AT SUZANNE’S 

Jean^ BarrerCy Delpech and Langeais arc .standing together 
talking. They look stem and preoccupied. A knock at the door. 
^^Whoisiir calls Jean. 

^'ITs usy* replies Lucien. 

Jean opens the door. Lucien and Helene rush in^ out of breath 
and overwhelmed. 

^^They got the contact man^^ Lucien says. 

^'Christ Almighty r 

tried to escape zohen he saw themy^ Hdme saysy ^^hut 
they shot him just as zee arrived.^^ 

^^They didnH spot you asks Barrere. 

“/ saw them in timcy^ replies Lucien. ^‘Ten seconds later and 
they^d have caught us too.^^ 

Delpech has sat downy looking very gloomy. 

^‘There have been a lot of accidents in the last two months. 
There must he a leakage somezvhere.'*^ 

^'Wasn^t it Benga zvho fixed the rendezvous asks Jean. 
^^Yesj^ replies Lucieriy was.^'* 

Jean makes an angry gesture. 

"'"’This time it seems quite clear to me. Two years ago when the 
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soldiers occupied the factory they didn't arrest Benga. When we 
were hiding at Suzanne^s only Benga came to see usy and a 
fortnight later the police came and searched the place. We had 
pulled out the night before. This is the third contact man in the 
last two months who's been picked up at a rendezvous fixed by 
Benga. And then there^s one more thing. The other day 
Barrdre found on Benga's table a note from a man called Launay^ 
thanking him for valuable information furnished. Conclusion? 
Guilty 

Jean looks at his companions enquiringly. Langeais and 
Delpech nod in assent. Delpech lights his pipe and says: 
'‘^Guilty. I donH doubt it.^^ 

Jean turns to Helene. '‘"‘What about you 

“/ don^t knenv. 1 think he's guilty.'^ 

Lucien looks excited and bursts out suddenly : ^^You can't do 
it. You can't judge a man in his absence. Give him a chance to 
defend himself." 

^Hmpossible" says Jean, ^Hf wc question him here and he's 
guilty we can't let him go because he'd go straight to the cops. 
And it's too dangerous to liquidate him here." 

^^Wait a bit" says Lucien in an imploring voice. Let's force 
him to betray himself so that there is no possible mistake." 

Jean says in a determined voice: “/ think we're all agreed. 
The fate of the party is at stake. Who's for immediate 
execution?" 

Langeaity BarrhCy Delpech and Jean raise their hands. 
Helene and Lucien do not move. 

^"Four votes out of six" says Jean. 

'‘"‘And suppose he's innocent?" says Lucien. 

Jean shrugs his shoulders. A moment's silence^ then Jean goes 
on : sorry hut one of us has got to do this dirty job. ^^Who ?" 

A silence. 

^^Let's draw lots" says Jean. ^^Except HelenCy of course. 
As for Lucien . . 
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Helene interrupts with annoyance. "^He must drazo lots too. 
We canH go on zoorking with you unless you have complete 
confidence in us.^^ 

^"But he's against the execution f says Jean. 

^"The committee's voted. He's only got to bow to the 
decision." 

So be it." 

Jean tears a sheet of paper in five pieces. On one of them he 
draws a pencil cross. He folds up the papers and puts them 
in a cup, 

'‘'‘Four of them are blank and the fifth has a cross. Whoever 
draws the cross is the one." 

Jean places the cup on the table. Delpech stretches out his 
hand and takes a paper which he unfolds nervously. He 
smoothes it out on the table. Blank. 

Jean and Lucien draw at the same tme. Lucien unfolds his 
quicker than Jean and says in a toneless voice: ^'You needn't 
bother." 

He throws his down on the table. Helene picks it up and shows 
it to the others. It is the one with the cross. Her hands are 
trembling. Lucien's face has grozvn hard. 

I'm going to get a breath of air " he says. 

Lucien goes ox)er to the door. Jean makes a movement to 
shake his hand but Luciefi does not see it or pretends not to see it. 
At this moment Suzanne opens the other door.^ the door of the 
linen room. Jean turns to her and says simply : ^^No beer." 


AT HELENE AND LUCIEN’S 

A modest interior^ more comfortable than Suzanne's house. 
Night. Lucien is sitting zoith his elbows on the tablc^ his chin in 
his hands^ brooding. Behind him Helene^ very paky takes a 
revolver wrapped in a cloth from a drawer in the bureau. She 
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comes over to Lucien who looks at her impassively. no 
goody ^ he says, 

Helene stands therey not appearing to understand, ^"It^s no 
goody'" Lucien repeats, “/ won^t do it.'"^ He gets upy takes the 
revolver from Helme a?jd puts it hack in the drawer. He returns 
to her and takes her by the shoulders. His face looks tortured, 
"^Fm not a coward, Helene. I do?i’t want you to think Fm a 
coward.'"' 

“/ know you're not,' Helene says gently. 

^"^You don't know hozo much courage I need . . , Fm handing 
in my resignation tomorrow," 

^^But you agreedy" says Helme, flabbergasted, 

“/ didn't think long enough. 1 don't want ... I can't shoot 
a chap who might be innocent," 

^^You prefer the whole organization to be denounced?" 

Lucien zualks up and down and at last sinks down in an 
armchair. 

“/ don't knozo . . . all 1 know is Fm not going to kill Benga," 

Helme is about to protest but Lucien cuts her short: '^How do 
you suppose I should look upon myself if I killed a man who 
turned out to be innocent?" 

Helene looks at him almost coldly. 

*^How do you suppose you'll feel if Jean is arrested tomorrow ?" 

Lucien gets up and goes out without a word. Left alo7ie, 
Helme goes to the bureau and takes the revolver. 


THE TRIBUNAL 
Helene faces the juty. 

“That was the day I went to Jean’s. I wanted to kill 
Benga myself but Jean would not have it. He killed Benga 
for Lucien.” 

From her seat Suzanne interrupts. “It was to get rid of 
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him! And if Lucicn had resigned you’d have followed him. 
Jean wanted to have you within reach.” 

Helene, appalled, looks at Suzanne with disgust. She is 
about to reply but Jean gets in first. 

“Helene, don’t even bother to answer her.” 

A silence. Fran 9 ois motions to Helene. 

“Go on.” 

“The following day,” Helene says, “Benga was found dead 
on a country road. And then a fortnight later . . .” 


HELfeNE’S EVIDENCE 
(eight years earlier) 

AT SUZANNE’S 

The committee is meeting. They are all listening zvith gloomy 
faces to Delpech zvho has just finished speaking. 

^^And as for this Latinay who thanked him^ he's a Belgian 
economist. Benga sent him information on the budget of the 
oil workers.'' 

^^Well?" asks Langeais. zvas innocent then?" 

Delpech nods. They remain silent for a long time. Lucien 
looks indignantly at Jean^ zvho remains impassive^ rollwg a 
cigarette with his good hand. 

. . .” stammers Lucien^ ^'zoe're . . 

^^We need have no regrets about zvhat we've done" saysjean^ 
looking Lucien straight in the face. Thai, addressing the others : 
^^Given what we knew and the danger which hung over us there 
was nothing else to do .. . and zve should have been guilty had 
we acted differently. Benga died in the struggle. Do you agree 
that zve close the incident ?" 

^"Agreed" says Barrere. 

^'Agreed" says Delpech. 

Langeais nods his approval. 
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^'Heldne?^^ asks Jean, 

HeUne hesitates for a long time^ staring at Jean, She is 
going to say something hut thinks better of it and says at last: 
^'Agreed,^^ 

^^Goodf^ says Jean, ^^The question now takes on quite a 
different aspect. Who denounced our contact man 

While he is speaking Lucien suddenly looks old and hard. He 
looks at Jean with a inixture of amazement and weariness, as if 
he were thinking: so ifs come to that! 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Hdlene goes on with her evidence. 

“That day something broke between them. They still saw 
each other but I felt that each of them was angry with the 
other,’^ 

While Hdlene is speaking a noise is heard outside which 
grows more and more violent, until a great din drowns her 
voice. “Put him to death! Put him to death!” The whole 
hall turns round to the door which bursts open suddenly. 
About a hundred anued insurgents appear, roaring: “Death 
to Aguerra!” 

Fran 9 ois tries to approach them but the crowd is blocking 
up the gangways. 

“What do you want?” cries Fran 9 ois. “Leave the hall!” 

A huge brute with a woman’s feathered hat on his head 
shouts at the top of his voice: “We want the tyrant’s head!” 

“We’re judging him now. This is a tribunal. I order you 
to keep silent or leave the hall.” 

Francois bends over to Darieu. “Go and get reinforce¬ 
ments or things will turn out badly,” 

Darieu nods and goes out, to the accompaniment of hoots 
from the mob. 
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“No need of a trial,” cries an insurgent. “He doesn’t 
deserve it. String him up now!” 

“Over my dead body,” cries Fran 9 ois. “I order you once 
more to leave the hall.” 

The din breaks out again just as violently. The audience is 
infected by the frenzy of the newcomers. Voices are raised 
everywhere. 

“They’re right.” 

“Hang him!” 

“Who cares about the bloody trial?” 

“Let’s get on with it.” 

The insurgent with the woman’s hat roars at Francois: 
“We’re not taking orders from you. Deliver the tyrant up 
to us!” He brandishes his gun wildly. “Let us pass, com¬ 
rades. We’re going to get him!” 

The mob tries to make way for the armed men, who have 
difficulty in getting as far as the dais. The jury has stood up. 
Suzanne looks triumphant. Helene appears on the point of 
collapse. The man with the woman’s hat is a few yards away 
from the platform. During a momentary lull Jean stands 
up and says to the insurgents: “You want to make a martyr 
out of me?” 

There are roars of: “Shut your mouth. Traitor! We’ll 
stop it for him!” 

Jean walks forward into the space reserved for the witnesses 
and faces the insurgents and the audience. “Do you think 
I’m frightened of dying? Ask them if I’ve defended myself.” 

The leader with the woman’s hat is a few yards away from 
him, covering him with his gun. The crowd stands aside. 
Jean does not move. 

“Go on, shoot. In the eyes of the whole world you will 
have murdered me and I shall die happy.” 

The man hesitates. Fran 9 ois seizes the opportunity to 
snatch his gun, then he says: “He’s right. You don’t know 
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how much harm you’re doing us, comrades. We don’t want 
to spare him, we want to judge him properly.” 

The crowd wavers. From both sides of the platform 
appear the guards led in by Daricu who take up their position 
between Jean and the demonstrators. The latter realize that 
they have missed their opportunity. They fall silent and 
begin to retire to the back of the hall. Their leader growls 
at Fran9ois: “Give me back my gun.” 

Fran9ois hands it to him. The rebel taps it threateningly 
and says: “Don’t try to acquit him. We’re still armed, you 
know.” 

He leaves the hall on the heels of the other demonstrators. 
The guards brought in by Darieu line up on each side of the 
platform. Fran9ois and Jean arc a few paces from each other. 

“Thank you,” says Fran9ois, and adds after a moment’s 
silence: “I thought you wanted to get yourself murdered?” 

“Fve changed my mind.” 

Jean returns to the platform to the space reserved for the 
witnesses. He goes over to the lawyer who looks at him with 
terror and says in a powerful voice: “Get rid of this scum. 
I’ll defend myself.” 

Fran9ois and Darieu exchange glances. They look quite 
relieved. 

“Good,” says Fran9ois. He nods to Hdtoe. “Go on.” 

Helene takes up her position again in front of the jury. 
She looks downcast and weary and her voice is much weaker. 

“And then came the revolution. Jean took me on as his 
secretary. He entrusted the editorship of the newspaper 
La Lumi'ere to Lucien. At the beginning everything went 
well, but after a few months ...” 
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HELENE’S EVIDENCE 
(six years earlier') 
jean’s oeeice in the palace 

Beside a massive desk is a small table at which Helene is 
seated. Lucien stands in front of the desk. Jean is walking up 
and down with a bundle of nezvspapers in his hand. He speaks 
in a voice which he tries to make friendly but one feels that he is 
extremely displeased. 

^^It canU go on like this., old fellow. Yoii're annoying me. 
Vve asked you a hundred times not to go on writing these. Why 
do you write these articles?^'' 

^'‘Because I think they''re just. 

too early. Too early 
''Ifs never too early to speak the truth.^^ 

Jean shrugs his shoulders with irritation. Lucien goes on: 
^^Vve trusted yon^ Jean. Everybody's trusted you. But today 
wc no longer understand you. You havenH nationalized oil. 
You haven"*t had a parliament elected. The press isfi^t free. It 
was for all that that zoc brought about the rcvoluticm.^'* 

''If they elect a parliamentf* says Jean^ "the first law it 
will pass will be the naiionalization of oil.'*'* 

"Thai*s what the whole country wants. Why don*t you do 

itr 

"Wc should be in danger of war. ITs too early.** 

Lucien makes a gesture of impatience. "Too soon for a 
parliament! Too soon for the oil! Too soon for a free press! 
But after all., Jean., you don*t want to go%)em against the wishes 
of the cowitry ?** 

"Why not?** replies Jean doggedly. 

"Welly in these conditions dorCt count on any support 
from me.** 

He leaves the office quickly. Jean watches him go, shrugs his 
shoulders and falls wearily back into an armchair. 
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^^CouldnH he help me? Do I have to do it all myself? 
Helene^ I wish he'd explain to them . . 

^What?" 

^'That it's too early." 

^'You know he won't do it" says Helene. 

^^Yes^ 1 know. But in God's name^ am I the leader? Yes 
or no ?" 


A ROTARY PRESS SPITTING OUT NEWSPAPERS 

HUGE HEADLINES: 

“The oil question/’ 

“When shall we have elections?” 

“Oil again.” 

“Oil and democracy.” 

While the newspapers fall the voice of Helene is heard 
saying: “Lucien didn’t give way. Jean was furious with him 
but he did not dare to do anything. About this time he 
started to drink.” 


jean’s office in the PALACE 

Jean at his desk is reading a number of La Lumiere. He looks 
dark and furious. He beckons to the valet. 

Whisky." 

The valet serves him and Jean drinks. 

Jean in uniform^ standing. 

Whisky." The valet serves him and Jean drinks. 

In the same office Jean is seen in different costumes at different 
moments^ ordering "" Whisky^ whisky . . and drinking. 

Jean in full dress uniform gets up from his desky glass in hand. 
He walks straight but one feels that he is not entirely sober* 
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He goes over to HeUne^ stops in front of her and hangs his glass 
down on the table. He stares at her intently. One would say 
he wanted to ask her help hut he says nothing. She turns her 
head away with embarrassment. Jean asks at last: "^Do you 
want a whisky 

^'Why don’t you drink. 

Helene asks him sadly^ with a great deal of anxious tenderness 
in her voice: *^And why do you drinks Jean?” 

Jean does not answer but merely gives a bitter^ malicious 
laugh. Thai he suddenly becomes serious and says almost 
brutally: ^'If your husband goes on Til lock him upy do you 
understand?” 


THE TRIBUNAL 
Hd^ne addresses the jury. 

‘‘Lucien went on. When Jean issued his decrees on the 
mechanization of agriculture Lucien had returned from a 
tour of investigation in the country. He was violently 
opposed to the decrees . . 


HELtNE’S EVIDENCE 
{three years earlier) 

AT HEliNE AND LUCIEN’S HOUSE 

Lucien is writing at his desk. Helene comes and reads over 
his shoulder. She gives a start. 

^^You can’t do ity Lucien.” 

not? The decrees are unjust and tyrannical. It must 

be said.” 

Are you going to publish this article?” 
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^^Tomorrow.^^ 

will cause a revolt 

^'‘That depends onjean.^^ 

Helene leaves the desk and starts to zealk up and down the 
room, Lucien looks at her tenderly and sadly and goes on 
writing. 

""Do you remember Benga?^^ she says suddenly, 

""Yes. Why?^^ 

""We acted too soon. He was innocent. 

""I don^t see the connection.'*'' 

""You"*re taking sides too soon. Jean has his reasons. Perhaps 
you don't know everything. Give him a chance.*'* 

Lucien looks at his papers and then at Helene. At last he 
shrugs his shoulders^ tears up the sheets and says: ""Pll wait. 
But if things turn out badly . . ." 

""You can do what you likcy* says Helene in a tired ^.indifferent 
voice. 


A VILLAGE 

Tzoo houses are on fire. Soldiers are seen leading off a long 
column of peasafit prisoners. At the same time the voice of 
Hdcne is heard saying: “Things turned out badly. Very, 
very badly . . 


jean’s office in the palace 

Helene is zvorking at her table^ and Jean at his. An usher 
shows Lucien in. Helene looks at him in desperation. Jean does 
not even raise his head. Lucien crosses the room slowly and only 
when he reaches Jean does the latter look up. 
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“Fom know why Fve sent for you 

'‘"You won^t write this article. You will not censure in public 
the disciplinary measures I was obliged to take. Your paper is 
the only one which is uncensored. That is a proof of the trust 
I place in you. You canH write this article at the most critical 
moment, I can win or lose this battle, I don't know yet. But I 
know that if you write this article I shall lose it.'' 

Lucien does not reply, Jean asks him with controlled passion: 
""Are you no longer my friend?" 

""I'm still your friend. Do you remember why I came on the 
committee? To stop you in time when you were going to commit 
useless violence." 

""All right. Tell it to me personally. Try and stop me — 
but don't zvrite !" 

""Oh, Jean, I have told you, but you zcon't listen to me," 

Jean stands up. He walks up and down and stops in front 
of Helene. 

""Helene!" 

Helene gives a start and stiffens. 

""Tell him, Helene. Tell him not to kill our friendship," 

Helene says nothing. She looks wearily yet tenderly at Jean. 

""Answer me, Helene." 

""I won't tell him anything, Jean. He must do what he thinks 
right." 

A silence. Lucien is standing with lowered head and one hand 
on Jean's desk. The latter goes over to Lucien and puts his hand 
quite near his. 

""All right," he says. ""You can go home, Lucien. Your paper 
won't appear tomorrow." 

""You can do what you want. The article will appear all the 
same. I'm used to underground work." 

""Lucien, if you do that. . ." 

""The article will appear tomorrow." 
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HeUne draws herself up and cries: '^Lucien, Jean^ you^re 
madr 

She comes hettveen them. As she sees the two hands on the 
desk she suddenly remembers their handshake across her knees 
that day on the hilL Lucien had just agreed to he on the 
committee. The image disappears, Helene is still looking at the 
two hands^ now separated,, clenched on Jean^s desk. ^'You 
can^t . . . you canH . . She takes their two hands and tries 
to join them. 

^'Is he going to publish the article asks Jean. 

Silence from Lucien. Jean wrenches his hand away violently. 

Welly he knozvs what to expect. 

Lucien turns away without replying and leaves the room 
quickly. Hdene makes a movement as if to follow him. 

'"You stay herej' says Jean brutally. ^^Yoii^re still my 
secretary y 1 beliovc.'^^ 

HeUne returns to her place and slumps in her chair. Jean goes 
back slowly to his desk. Whisky P' he cries and the valet 
serves him. 


A CELLAR 

Lucien is with four other men. They are printing a paper 
reduced in size on a hand press. Title of the newspaper: 
La Lumiere. Underneath it the headline: The Tyrant. Ten 
Villages Destro 3 ^ed. 


A STREET OPPOSITE HELENE’s 

A dozen copies of the illegal newspaper La Lumiere are 
fluttering on the pavement. Two policemen using their truncheons 
are taking away the man who was distributing them. 
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HeUne^ who comes out of her house^ watches the scene from a 
distance. She sets out for the palace. At a street corner she 
meets another man distributing La Lumiere. The police inter¬ 
vene and the man runs off as fast as his legs can carry him. 


THE ANTECHAMBER OF THE PALACE 

Helene crosses it swiftly and enters Jean^s office. As she 
passes, the ushers, who were reading La Lumiere, put the paper 
out of sight. 


jean’s office 

He is sitting at his desk. Helene enters the room and goes 
over to hers. 

^^Good morning, Jean.’*^ 

^^Good morning, Helene.^^ 

Jean is writing with a scowl on his face. Helene begins 
checking some typed sheets on her table. She tries to read them 
hut her eyes keep wandering towards Jean with feverish anxiety. 
Jean goes on writing without raising his head. Helhie tries to 
concentrate. 

^'Helme/^ Jean calls suddenly in a non-committal voice. 

She raises her head hut Jean is still absorbed in his papers. 

^^The President of the R.O.C. is coming here at midday. 
I want the Heudrique report.''^ 

Helene cafinot answer. She merely nods. In the ensuing 
silence Jean drinks a glass of whisky. He puts the glass down 
noisily. It makes Helene jump and she gets up abruptly, 

^Jean:^ 

At last he looks at her. At this moment an usher opens the 
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door and announces: ^^Your Excellency's Ministers Darieu 
and MagnanP 

Darieu and Magnan come in and sit dozen at Jean's desk. 
Helene sits down in her chair again^ looking on edge. She stares 
at the clocks whose hajids show ten o'clock^ then the hands dis¬ 
appears and a black disc zvhich whirls rapidly on its own axis 
blots out the dial. The indistinct voices of Jean^ Magnan and 
Darieu are mingled with long chimes which grozo louder and 
louder. The whirling disc at last bursts with the noise of an 
explosion and Helene falls forward on her table^ her head in her 
hands. Jean stands up with a cry. 

Helene I" 

He hurries over to her. He motions to Darieu and Magnan 
to leave. ^^Corne back at tzvo o'clock." He takes Helene by the 
shoulders and lifts her up zvhile Darieu and Magnan leave the 
room. Helene looks Jean in the eyes. 

^"You've read it^ haven't you?" she asks. 

Jean does not reply. He seems to be suffering. 

^^What are you going to do to Lucien? Jf you have him 
arrested he'll never get over it. But why don't you speak? 
What are you going to do? Answer me. Answer me . . ." 

Jean still remains silent. He is overwhelmed. Helene suddenly 
understands and begins to scream. 

''Tyrant. Tyrant! Murderer . . . I hate you!" 

She gets up and runs out of the office. 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Helene is silent. Her face is haggard at the memory of 
what she is relating. Then she goes on with her story. 

“A year passed. I did not see Jean again and he never 
tried to see me. I never managed to find out where he sent 
Lucien. I moved heaven and earth but every door was closed 
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against me. For a whole year I searched in vain. One 
evening . . 


HELENE’S EVIDENCE 
(tzvo years earlier) 

HELENE’S HOUSE 

Helene^ tired and in despair^ returns home. Jean’s long white 
car is standing outside her door. She stares at it in amazement^ 
runs up the stairs and goes into her flat. Jean is standing in the 
middle of the room. He looks at her coldly and zvith infinite 
sadfiess. 

“ Why have you come?” asks Helene. “ You revolt me.” 

^^Lucien is dying” replies Jean after a short silence. 

Helene does not reply but leans on the arm of a chair for 
support. 

*‘^My car’s downstairs. Take it. He’s in the hospital at 
Tierragues.” He hesitates for a moment and then asks timidly: 
^^Can I come with you?” 

^^No.” 

Helene pulls herself together and her agonized face looks even 
harder. She passes Jean without saying a zvord^ goes down the 
stairs and gets into the car. 


THE HOSPITAL 

A sister walks ahead of Heldne along a wide corridor. Helene 
follows her like a slecp-zvalker. The sister opens the door of a 
private ward. Lucien is breathing with difficulty and his eyes 
are closed. Helene goes over to the bed and takes his hand. He 
opens his eyes and says in a weak voice: ^^Ahy it’s you. Is 
Jean here?” 

Helene shakes her head. Lucien closes his eyes again. 
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THE TRIBUNAL 


Hdene speaks. 

“He died at five o’clock in the morning.” 

There is a silence and she adds: “That’s all Fve got to 
say.” 

The public looks at Helene with great sympathy. She turns 
on her heel and prepares to leave the hall. The crowd starts 
to make way for her but she hears Jean’s voice calling her 
name: “Hdcne!” 

She turns round. 

“Don’t go . . says Jean. 

Hdene hesitates for a moment and returns to the tribunal. 

Jean stands up and says: “I’m going to . . .” 

Francois interrupts him with a gesture. An insurgent who 
has come in from behind the dais is whispering something 
in his ear. 

“Where?” asks Francois. 

“At the Town Hall,” replies the man. 

“Who?” 

“The Union Delegations and all the revolutionary troops. 
The union leaders are coming here and they insist that you 
receive them.” 

“Good,” replies Francois. 

He turns to the public and announces: “The representa¬ 
tives of the people, provisionally the union leaders and the 
armed insurgents, have just elected me as the head of the 
temporary government.” 

A loud burst of enthusiasm in the hall. Everyone has stood 
up and is shouting. Francois raises his arm for silence. 

“1 shall conduct this trial to the end. As the elected leader 
of the government I shall now proceed with the civil case 
against the tyrant. But I have to adjourn the proceedings. 
The tribunal will sit again this evening at eleven o’clock.” 
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More cries and applause from the hall. People begin to 
leave. Francois climbs on the dais and goes out by the back 
door. A few insurgents surround Jean and lead him away. 
As he goes out he watches Helene leaving the hall. 


jean’s office in the palace 

Fran 9 ois enters the huge office with hesitant steps. He 
looks round him and has the same look of being somewhat 
overcome that Jean felt when he took possession of the palace. 

Francois goes over to the desk and is about to sit down. 
At this moment he sees the valet who obsequiously offers 
him a chair. 

“Ah^ there you are/’ says Francois with a short laugh. 
“Well, go to the door and show the delegations in. Not all 
at once.” 

The valet bows and goes to the door, behind which can be 
heard a hum of voices. The valet goes out and reappears. 
Behind him in the antechamber the noise has ceased. “The 
delegation from the Clenau Foundries,” he announces. 

Francois stands up. He is pale and one can sec that he is 
overcome with emotion. The delegates enter and take up 
their position in a semi-circle round the big desk. 

Outside beneath the palace windows the crowd is laughing, 
singing and shouting. 

In the office Francois, who is seated, is speaking to the 
delegates. 

“I repeat, our policy will be what you demand—the policy 
which is necessary. Above all the terror must cease. Free 
the political prisoners, cancel the emergency measures in the 
country, re-establish the freedom of the press, and as soon as 
possible summon the country to the polls to elect a 
parliament.” 
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“I know that you arc expecting a declaration of our policy 
on oil, and on our other industries which are not yet 
nationalized. I will make an announcement on this subject 
over the radio this evening at midnight. All I can tell you 
at the moment is that in this field as in the others the blood 
of our revolutionaries will not have been shed in vain.” 

The delegates listen with approval. While Francois is 
speaking the valet comes up and whispers something in 
his ear. 

“Let him wait,” says Francois with surprise. 

The valet says something else. Fran 9 ois looks more and 
more surprised and his features harden. He stands up and 
says to the valet: “Very well then.” Then to the delegates: 
“W’ork must start again as soon as possible, comrades. It is 
in the interest of all of us.” 

Francois dismisses the delegates with a gesture and they 
retire. Through another door the valet ushers in Schoelcher, 
who is accompanied by a man of about fifty—cold, thin, very 
distinguished, an insolently polite expression on his face. 
Schoelcher bows to Francois. 

“Fm Schoelcher, the President of the Oil Cartel.” 

“You’re a brave man to wander about the streets,” says 
Francois. “A great many people would like to string you up.” 

“I know how to take care of myself,” says Schoelcher with 
a smile. He points to his companion. “This is M. Cotte, 
our ambassador.” 

The three men exchange icy greetings. The ambassador 
takes a step towards Francois. 

“Am I right in thinking that Fm dealing with the new 
head of the government?” 

“You arc.” 

“I preferred not to wait for the official announcement 
before coming to see you,” Cotte goes on. “My government 
has always been most anxious to live on good terms with 
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yours, and I wish to report as quickly as possible your 
reply to the following question: is it true that one of the 
accusations levelled at Jean Aguerra is that he did not 
nationalize oil?” 

“That is so.” 

“Are we to gather from this accusation some indication of 
your government’s future policy as regards oil?” 

Francois replies with irritation: “The Aguerra trial is a 
strictly internal affair. As to the policy the government 
intends to pursue you’ll learn—as my own countrymen 
will—from the announcement I intend to make at midnight.” 

The ambassador bows. 

“Perfect. And when do you think the telephonic com¬ 
munications with countries abroad will be re-established?” 

“This afternoon, I hope.” 

“In that case I’ll await orders from my government. And 
may I ask . . . Your Excellency ... for an interview before 
your speech?” The ambassador stresses the words “Your 
Excellency” with great insolence. When he has finished 
speaking he bows politely to Fran9ois and Schoelcher follows 
suit. Francois shows them to the door. He calls to a guard 
in the antechamber: “Three cars and fifteen armed men to 
conduct His Excellency to the Embassy!” 

The ambassador and Schoelcher thank him with a gesture. 
Francois does not reply and watches them go with a hard 
look on his face mingled with vague anxiety. 


IN THE VICINITY OF THE TRIBUNAL HALL 

In the corridors and tlie rooms near the Tribunal Hall the 
crowd, which was present at the trial, is waiting for the 
hearing to start again. Many of them are asleep, lying flat on 
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the ground or upright against the walls. One man is asleep 
standing up, leaning on his rifle. From time to time he 
topples, wakes up, pulls himself together and falls asleep 
again. Others are eating, sitting on the floor, or arguing. 

When the door of the Hall opens there is a stampede for 
places. People wake each other up, hastily wrap up their 
food packages and rush into the hall, climbing over those 
who are still asleep. 


THE TRIBUNAI. 

Jean is brought back to his place while the hall fills up 
noisily. The jury takes up its position. The members look 
completely worn out. Clothes are crumpled, faces are drawn, 
and there is stubble on the faces of the men. 

Fran9ois takes up his position. He is shaved and looks 
fresh. Hdenc sits down in a chair which has been reserved 
for her in an aisle on a level with the front row. 

The hall is filled very quickly and everyone is seated. 
Francois stands up. A hush immediately falls over the 
spectators and he announces: “The case now rests with the 
defence.” 

Jean stands up with an ironical smile. 

“/ am the defence.” 

He takes a few steps and goes to the space reserved for the 
witnesses. He will remain there during the whole of his 
evidence a few feet away from Helene and Francois. He 
addresses himself first of all to the jury. 

“You’ve won. So much the better for you. I have no 
account to render to you, and I regret nothing I’ve done.” 

Then he turns to Hdene. 

“Only to you, Helene, do I wish to render an account. 
I loved Lucien. You’ll never know how much I loved him.” 
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“You loved him/’ replies Hdinc, “and yet you caused his 
death.” 

“Yes, I caused his death, as I’ve caused the death of many 
others. Don’t you realize that I loathe myself?” 

He points to the jury with a gesture. 

“Those men there have made their revolution, and now 
they’re going to kill me and I’m glad they’ll kill me. Life is a 
heavy burden for me, but I regret nothing, Helene. Neither 
Benga, nor Lucien, nor the burnt villages. And if it had to 
be done again I would do it again.” 

The public feels itself flouted and begins to whisdc and to 
hiss Jean. The latter straightens himself up, regards the 
crowd coldly and cries: “Everything. Even Lucien!” 

The cries and the hisses are redoubled in spite of Francois, 
who calls for silence raising his hand. Jean goes on and his 
voice manages to drown the tumult which gradually dies 
down. 

“You poor idiots. You believe in a change of policy. All 
you’ll get is a change of personnel.” 

He points a finger at Fran9ois who has sat down. 

“You’ll follow my policy. You’ll have to follow it because 
there’s no alternative. Do you imagine I’m going to justify 
it? It is you who will have to justify it in three or in six 
months.” 

Then he addresses his words to H 61 ene again. The hall, 
which is now calmer, is eventually wrapped in complete 
silence as Jean goes on speaking. 

“Listen, Helene . . . it’s a story of violence. Violence was 
everywhere at the beginning. Within me and without. My 
grandfather was an old pirate, my father battered a man to 
death with a pitchfork. In my village I saw drunken peasants 
beating their children and their wives. I am a peasant and as 
violent as they all are. But when I was twelve I had my arm 
mutilated with kicks in a fight between kids, and I got a 
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horror of violence. I came to the city as soon as I could, only 
to rediscover violence.” 

jean’s evidence 
{thirteen years later) 

A STREET 

A wretched street in a poor quarter. Women are queueing in 
front of a grocer's shop. Hungry^ malignant and impatient faces. 
A few men too.^ and in particular Jean. He is wearing an old 
threadbare suit and a soft battered hat. The voice of Jean is 
heard saying dully: “Violence! Poverty!” A fine rain begins 
to fall. Several umbrellas are put up. Jean turns his jacket 
collar up^ women put their shawls round their heads. Behind 
Jean is a woman carrying a baby. She bends over it, trying her 
best to protect it from the rain. Jean touches her shoulder and 
motions to her to give him the child. He opens his jacket^ the 
woman hands him the child and he clasps it next to his shirt out 
of the rain. 

At this moment the grocer comes out of the door and hangs a 
placard on the handle : SOLD OUT. 

The people remain silent for a moment with disgust and then a 
woman begins to shout furiously : '^The bastard ! He's making 
fools of us. Go and see if he hasn't got anything in the cellar to 
sell us." The queue begins to shout and grumble. 

''Swine! Profiteer!" 

The queue breaks up and they mill round in front of the 
grocer's window. Cries and threats. A stone smashes the 
window of the back dooTy through which one can see the terrified 
face of the grocer. 

The police run upy blowing their whistles and brandishing 
their truncheons. They try to move the crowd on. They start 
to resist and the police immediately grow brutal. Fists and kicks 
and a woman is knocked over. A policeman rushes at Jean with 
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his truncheon raised. Jean avoids it and runs away. He turns the 
street comer and stops as he is hampered by the child which he 
is still holding in his good arm. He returns to the grocer^s and 
sees the child^s mother struggling and screaming between two 
policemen who are dragging her callously away. Jean goes up 
to the police and points to the child. ^'This is her kid.^^ 

One of the police officers looks at the child with amazement 
without letting go of the mother^ who goes on struggling. *^Is it 
yours he asks her. 

“ YeSi he^s mine. He*s my baby.^^ 

The policeman puts the child under his left aryn like a bundle 
and continues to drag the ivonian off with the help of his 
colleague. 

Jean watches them gOy standing motionless in the middle of the 
street. His voice can be heard: “Violence, poverty, starvation 
. . . Abject poverty everywhere. The poor growled in every 
street in front of every shop. Discontent increased. Then the 
rich employed their usual noble methods . . 

ANOTHER STREET 

On a wall hangs a drawings a caricature of a Jew with a 
hooked nose and claw-^like hafidsy on which can be read: The 
Jew is the cause of your misery. 

Jean’s voice is heard saying: “I couldn’t bear it. I was at 
the end of my tether.” 

Jean is walking along a wretched street. He passes an old 
pauper dressed in rags who is hobbling along with the aid of his 
stick. In front of a closed shop a little girl is waiting, holding 
a filthy baby by the hand. At the street corner stands a child 
playing with a ball. One of his legs is in irons that reach to the 
knee. Jean’s voice repeats: “Violence, poverty . . 

Jean looks at the child for a moment and his eyes grow 
blurred. He begins to run desperately. It is a dream: he runs 
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until he reaches a street in the fashionable quarter, A magnifi-- 
cent car passes^ preceded by helmeted motor cyclists. It is the 
Regent* s car, Jean takes a revolver from his pocket and fires at 
the Regenty who falls. The police rush on Jean^ who flings a 
bomb. His voice can be heard saying furiously: ‘Toverty, 
violence . . . Against violence I could see only one weapon: 
violence.” The dream dissolves. Jean is still in the street 
looking at the crippled child playing with his ball. Then he 
walks away and goes into a house. His voice says: “It was 
about this time that I joined an underground organization.” 

A FEW DAYS LATER 

In the same street in front of the same placard Jean and three 
tough workers are looking at it. They look round suddenly as 
they hear a cry: ‘^Down with the Jews!** 

A few yards away is a chemist shop. Eli Cohen. Men and 
women are demonstrating and yelling in front of the shop. 

Profiteer. Dirty Yid! Profiteer!** 

Among the crowd there are obviously agents provocateurs. 
Three of them enter the shop and drag out the Jewish chemist 
who is zohite zvith fear. The crowd is going to lynch him. 

Jean and his three comrades come up. Suddenly a young man 
takes up his position betzveen the Jew and the crowd. It is 
Liicien.Heismuch better dressed than the other actor sin the scene. 
Hands in his pocketsy he shouts: You*re not to touch this man !** 
One of the men who entered the shop jeers: “/ suppose you*re 
going to stop us?** 

“7 will stop youy** says Lucien. ^Not by force, but you* 11 
listen to me. Comrades, don*t be taken in. This man is exploited 
just like you, and he is just as unhappy as you. They*re trying 
to divert your anger to find a scapegoat.** 

Two of the provocateurs, who were holding the Jew, release 
him and make for Lucien. 
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Have you finished asks one of them, 

^^Noy I haverCt, Listen^ comrades . . 

The ynan lays Lucien out with a blow in the stomach which 
bends him double. Lucien does not attempt to defend himself. 
He gets up and goes on : Comrades., it isn't true that there are 
Jews and Aryans, There are only the poor and the exploiters,^’' 

The man hits him again, this time in the face. 

Lucien says: shan't defend myself,’'^ 

Jean and his three comrades look at each other and wade in. 
In a flash the three provocateurs are on the ground. A few men 
who were jostling the Jew try to come to their aid. A free for all, 
which is swiftly interrupted by a shot. The Jew falls. Stupor 
among the fighters, who stop and break up quickly. Jean and 
Lucien kneel down beside the old man and lift him %ip. 

^^He^s had itj’' says Jean. 

^^You shouldn't have hit those menj^ replies Lucien. 

'‘^Come off it. If %ve hadn^t interfered you^d have had a bad 
passage. 

He speaks a little curtly but one feels that Lucien interests him. 

'^It didn't matter to me," says Lucien, '‘"but you . . 

^^What?" 

^^It's because you struck that they fired. Violence breeds 
violence." 

Jean looks at Lucien impassively. He says: Shall we take 
him inside?" 

They carry the dead man into his shop. 

Jean’s voice says: “From that day on he became my 
friend.” 


A CANAL 

Jean and Lucien are walking along the towpath, Jean’s voice 
is heard saying: “My friend, my brother . . . but not my 
like . . 
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Lucien stops. He goes on animatedly with a conversation 
which has lasted a long time, 

^^To get it well into their heads. All of them. The first 
condition for being a man is to refuse all participation^ direct or 
indirect^ in an act of violence,'*^ 

Jean listens to him^ tom between friendly admiration for 
Lucien"s integrity and the bitterness of his own experience. 

^^And what methods would you use?"" he asks, 

^^Everything possible. Books^ nezospapers, theatre , . 

^^But you"re a bourgeois all the samCy Lucien, Your father 
never beat your mother. He"s never been flogged by the coppers 
or sacked from a factory without explanation or notice simply 
because they wanted to reduce their staff, You"ve never suffered 
any violence. You can"t feel it as we do."" 

^'If you"ve suffered it/" replies Luciaty ^'you"ve all the more 
reason for hating it."" 

^^Yesy but it"s deep-rooted in me."" 


THE TRIBUNAl. 

Jean is speaking for Helene’s benefit. 

“You sensed my violence at once. It horrified you.’’ 
Helene does not reply. 

“Say it,” insists Jean. “Admit it horrifies you.” 

Hd^ne hesitates and then says in a very low voice: 
“I don’t know.” 

“Anyhow, I thought I disgusted you.” 

They look at each other. Now there are only the two of 
them in the hall. They pay no attention to Francois, to the 
jury or the public, who listen in complete silence. 

“You didn’t disgust me,” Heltee says, “It was pride. 
A young girl’s pride. I loved your strength, but I didn’t 
want to give way to it.” 
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“I loved you from the very first day. I loved you more 
than myself, and I gave you to Lucicn because I loved him 
like a brother. If you knew, Hdene, what went on in my 
head the night of your marriage . . 


jean’s evidence 
(ten years earlier) 

SUZANNE’S FARM 

Jean and Suzanne^ standing in the big living-room at the 
foot of the stairs. Suzanne.^ leaning over Jean^s bleeding hand^ 
has just finished bandaging it. Jean stares at the staircase which 
Helene and Lucien have just climbed. Suddenly his eyes are 
blurred. It is a dream : he pushes Suzanne aside, grabs a knife 
from the table, climbs the stairs and opens Lucien^s bedroom 
door. He sees Lucien bending over Helene, who is lying on the 
bed, and kissing her. Jean^s arm is raised, his bandaged hand 
holds the knife, and he stabs Lucien. The dream dissolves. 

Jean is still in the living-room. Suzanne has finished bandag¬ 
ing his hand and is looking at him passionately. Jean, whose 
eyes are still riveted on the stairs, turns them on Suzanne and is 
suddenly aware of her presence. His voice is heard: “She was 
a woman ...” 

Jean bends down to Suzanne and kisses her savagely. 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Jean and Hdene are face to face. Helene lowers her eyes 
and plays with the folds of her dress. Jean pulls himself up 
and begins to walk up and down. It is not quite clear now 
for whom he is speaking—for the jury, for Helene, for himself 
or for the public. He looks at no one. 
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“That was the moment I realized what had to be done. 
The oil bosses were too strong. Behind them was a Great 
Power, and our country is very small. No use attacking them 
dirccdy: we must wait. It was a revolutionary situation. 
We had to prepare for the revolution, to carry it out and 
then to prcserv^c it until the day when we could settle accounts 
with them. At the start my hands were clean—as clean as 
Lucien’s. I wasn’t happy, but I felt strong and clean. And 
then there was that day when you came and knocked at my 
door . . .” 


jean’s evidence 
{eight years earlier) 

AT SUZANNE’S 

Jean is working in the linen room. The doorbell rings. He 
listens and can hear in the next door room the noise of a heated 
discussion between Suzanne and another woman. He stands up 
when he hears Suzanne say: “/ tell you he's not akme.^' 

Jean opens the door and sees Helene and Suzanne facing each 
other. Suzanne's features are distorted with hatred. HeUne 
seems overcome. 

What's the matter ^ Suzanne y' asks Jean a little reproachfully 
but in a friendly enough tone. “ You know perfectly well Pm 
alone and that Pm always at home to HelhneP 

^^At home to Helene, yes, naturally !" 

Jean makes a furious gesture, which he represses immediately. 

^^To Helene, as I am to all the other members of the com¬ 
mittee," he says calmly. *"Cofne in, Helene." He opens the door 
of the linen room to let her pass. 

Suzanne tries to follow her, hut Jean stops her. 

Do you want to talk business?" he asks HeUne. 

^‘Yes." 
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Jean says apologetically to Suzanne: ‘"Pm sorry, Suzanne, 
you^ll have to leave us aloneP 

Suzanne bangs the door furiously without a word, Jean goes 
over to Helene, who is obviously in a high state of nerves, 
""WhaPs the matter 

She does not answer. He takes her by the shoulders and 
shakes her, 

'‘^Tell me whaVs the matter.'*'' 

Where is BengaP'* she asks. 

Jean is flabbergasted, 

^^Benga?^* 

Where can I find him?*'* 

Jean looks at her for a moment in surprise, then suddenly he 
goes to the door and opens it. Suzanne is outside. It is obvious 
that she was listening or looking through the keyhole. She steps 
back and looks at Jean zvith hatred. He shuts the door in her 
face and returns to Helene. 

^^Benga?** he repeats. ^‘Did Lucien scfidyou?** 

^^No.** 

Jean looks at the bag which Helene is clutching nervously in 
her two hands. He says pensively: ^'It wasn*t Lucien?** and 
then abruptly: ^^Give me vour bag.** 

^^No.** 

Jean seizes her bag and takes out a revolver wrapped in a 
cloth. 

^‘Ah, so Lucien doesn*t want to do it?** 

'Jean, it isn*t from cowardice.** 

"I know,** he says bitterly. "He doesn*t want to get his hands 
dirty. So you . . . you want to . . .** 

"Yes.** She lowers her head and adds in a toneless voice: 
"We*re one and the same. He and I. . .** 

Jean*s lips stiffen. He undoes the cloth and looks at the 
revolver with a short dry laugh. 

"But it*s a toy. What can you do with that?** 
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Jean goes over to the table^ puts down the revolver and turns 
to Hdldne, 

^^Do you think it^s easy to kill a man?^* he asks her with a 
bitter smile. 

Helene does not answer. 

^'And afterwards? Do you think one's ever the same after¬ 
wards?'' 

He looks at her sadly^ without speaking. His low, hoarse 
voice is heard murmuring almost in despair: “Why me? 
Why must it always be me? Haven’t I also the right to keep 
my hands clean? I don’t want to. I don’t want to kill. He 
was the one appointed.” 

Jean shudders. He goes over to Helene and says softlyy 
almost tenderly : ^^This is a man's job^ HeUnCy and it would be 
very serious if you missed." 

“/ shan't miss him." 

^^Yotir nerves might let you dozen. I haven't the right to let 
you do it." 

He smiles tenderly at Helene. Once more without his lips 
moving his feverish voice is heard: “I don’t want to kill. 
I hate violence. I don’t want to, I don’t w^ant to . . 

Jean puts his hand on her shotdder. ^^Go home now." 

You're going to . . ." 

Jean shows her his hand with a smile. My hands are already 
dirty. A little more or less won't matter." 

'^It's for me you're going to kill hiniy Jean. For me." She 
looks at him with passionate gratitude in her eyes. He draws 
closer to her. One feels that they are going to kiss, but at last 
Jean wrenches himself away and says: *‘^It's for Lucien." 

THE TRIBUNAL 


Jean faces Helene. 

“It was harder than I thought. Benga had been to a secret 
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meeting of the oil workers. He was coming back along a 
lonely road and I waited for him . . 


jean’s evidence 
{eight years earlier) 

A COUNTRY ROAD 

The road is deserted. Jean is standing zoith his hack against 
a tree. In the distance he hears a gay zchistle zvkich gradually 
draws nearer. Jean shivers and looks to see who is coming. 
It is Benga. Jean’s voice is heard saying: “It would have 
been better had I shot him as he passed, but I wanted to talk 
to him. I didn’t want to shoot him without speaking to him.” 

Benga comes down the road unhurriedly^ still zchistling. Jean 
steps out from behind a tree. Benga stops. ^''Who is it?^^ he asks^ 
turning his lantern on Jean. it\s you^Jean. You frightened 
me. I thought it zvas the coppers.^^ He starts to walk off and 
Jean walks at his side. 

Are you going back to town?'"'' asks Benga. 

As Jean has not said a word he asks: ^^What^s wrong with 
youF^ 

Jeati makes up his mind to speak. 

^^Benga^ you^re a stool pigeon. You shopped Car Her. 

Benga stops and looks at Jean in amazement. Jean has stopped 
too. He sees the revolver and his amazement turns to something 
like relief. ^^UghT^ he says. It is nowjean^s turn to look 
surprised. 

^^Ahy so thafs itf^ says Benga. ^^For three months Vve felt 
Pve been under suspicion. For three months you’ve had me 
followed. For three months Pve been at a loss. So it’s going to 
be cleared up today. Pm not a stool-pigeon^ Jean. I swear it to 
you on my wife and kids.” 

Prove it then ” Jean says. 
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^'How can I prove it?^ 

He looks at Jean and suddenly realizes he is going to kill him. 

^^Pve 07ily lived for the committee. And today you’re con- 
demning me without giving me a hearing. All rights have it your 
oivn way.” 

Jean is incapable of replying. On his face is a gentle weariness 
which approaches revulsion. 

^^You must he pleased^ you swine” says Benga. shan’t he 

in your way any more.” 

Jean raises his gun. 

^^It was you who’s planned all this., eh? And as the last straw 
you insisted on killing me yourself.” 

Jean fires twice. Benga doubles up hut does not fall. He gasps 
almost ironically: Murderer I I wouldn’t like to he in your 
shoes when you find out I’m innocent!” 

Jean fires a third shot and Benga falls. Jea?i looks at the 
body lying at his feet. 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Jeaiij standing in front of Helene, stares at his feet and says 
in a dull voice: “A month later we learnt that Benga was 
imiocent.” 


jean’s evidence 
{eight years earlier) 

AT lucien’s 

Lucien is sitting in an armchair^ scowling. Jean is standing in 
front of him, silent and depressed. He puts a hand on Lucien’s 
shoulder but Lucien draws away. Jean looks at him reproach¬ 
fully. 
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^^Ludeity I disgust you ?” 

^^You^ve got blood on your hands.’*^ 

^^YeSy Pve got blood on my hattds. But I spared you having 
it on yours, I took it all on my own shoulders. Do you think 
I wouldrCt have liked to keep my hands clean too 
“/ never asked anything of you. 

Jean looks at him wearilyy without replying. 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Jean is speaking to Helene. 

“From that moment I wasn’t the same man. At the outset 
I had decided to struggle with violence, but I hoped I should 
only use it against our enemies. And then 1 realized I was 
caught in a mesh, and that in order to save the cause one was 
sometimes obliged to sacrifice the innocent. 

“I was unable to win your love. I had lost Lucien’s 
friendship. Suzanne began to hate me. I was alone, and I 
was disgusted with myself. If only you had been able to 
help me . . .” 

“I didn’t know, Jean. I didn’t know,” says Hdene in 
despair. 

“Did Lucien tell you that Suzanne wrote to him?” 

“Suzanne? No.” 

“A few days before the revolution broke out I found a 
rough draft: in a drawer. She accused us of having an affair. 
He never mentioned it.” 

“He didn’t mention it to me either. But he didn’t believe 
it. I swear to you he didn’t believe it.” 

“Maybe,” says Jean sadly. “But he never said anything.” 
Then he turns to Suzanne. “If you want to know, that’s 
why I left you and never wanted to see you again.” 

Suzanne, pale with compressed lips, tries to say something. 
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Jean goes on without a trace of anger: “You were in love 
with me, Suzanne, but you gave me no friendship. You cut 
up my meat, yes. You looked after me like a nurse. But when 
I was near you I always felt alone. I no longer hold it against 
you—probably a lot of it was my fault.’’ He falls silent for a 
moment and then addresses Helene once more. “And then 
the revolution broke out. Too soon ... far too soon. Only, 
once it had begun it had to be organized. We won, and 
banished the Regent.” 


jean’s evidence 
{seven years earlier) 
jean’s office in the palace 

0;2/y a few hours have passed since Jean and his comrades 
took possession of the palace, Jean^ Aiagnany Darieu and 
Franfois are standing discussing things in the middle of the 
room. From a corner the valet is watching them. Beneath the 
windows a frenzied crowd is cheering. ^^Long live the Revolution. 
Long live Agiierra ! Aguerra I Aguerra 

Magnan^ Darieu and Francois arc very excited and happy, 
Jean looks rather gloomy, Darieu taps him on the shoulder and 
with a movement of his head points to the window, 

^'Go onf' he says. 

''Later onf^ replies Jean. 

Darieu and Magnan look at him with surprise. 

"Aren^t you pleased^ Jean asks Magnan. 

Jean shakes his head. "IVs too soon. Much too soon. The 
hardest part is still to come. Now weUl have to save the 
Revolution, 

The crowd continues to roar, 

"You must speak to themf^ says Darieu. 

Jean hesitates a moment. An usher comes in just at the moment 
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when he is going over to the window and whispers in his ear, 
‘7 thought soy’' says Jean. ‘ 7 ’m coming,’*'' 

He follows the usher into a little ofiteroom where Cotter the 
ambassador^ is ivaiting. The ambassador bows to Jean with 
studied politeness. 

Are you the new head of the government 
“ Yes, You^re the ambassador of , , 

^^Yes. May I sit down?’*^ 

‘7 beg your pardonsaysjean^ pointing to a chair. 

The ambassador sits down and looks round him calmly. 

'*This was the RegenTs private apartment,*^ 

Jean makes an impatient gesture, 

^'Come to the point. 

The ambassador coughs to clear his throat. 

'^My government has instructed me to inform you that it has 
no intention of meddling in your internal affairs. In consequence^ 
Excellencyy it recognizes your authority 

Excellent. 

There is one pointy howevergoes on the ambassadory ^'upon 
which we are adamant, because it concerns the interests of our 
nationals. It must be understood that you will maintain the 
status quo in respect of the oil concessions,^^ 

^^ril let you know what we've decided when I think fit.'' 
*‘Any attempt upon the property of our nationals will he 
considered by my government as a casus belli. My government, 
in order to show its intentions on this point, has 35 divisions 
stationed along our frontier," 

Jean stands up and looks icily at the ambassador, 

‘7 am happy that your government recognizes the new govern¬ 
ment of our country, and I beg you to assure it that we hope to 
live on terms of friendship with all our neighbours." 

He hows to the ambassador who has stood up and returns to 
his office. The crowd is still roaring beneath the windows, 
Darieu rushes across the room to Jean. 
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'"Jean^ I beg you, show yourself on the balcony 
Jean crosses the office and goes out on the balcony. The crowd 
roars in acclamation. Jean waves his hand and goes back into 
his office, looking haggard and dispirited. 

^Jean,^^ says Magnan reproachfully, ^Hhey were expecting 
you to speak. Why didnH you 
*"rve nothing to say to them.^^ 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Jean goes on speaking. 

“I had nothing to say to them, and I had nothing to say to 
you, Francois, when you came to see me at the head of your 
oil delegation. The foreigner was only waiting for some 
pretext to crush us. We had to hold on. We could not touch 
the oil if we wanted to save the revolution.” 

Francois looks at Jean with icy interest. 

“Hold on for how long?” he asks. “What did you hope 
for?” 

“To hold on for a few years. In two years time, in three 
at the most perhaps, a conflict will break out betw^cen the 
two great powers you know so well. It’s inevitable. Then 
the troops which threaten our frontier will be withdrawn and 
we shall have a free hand.” 

“And if they invade us at the start of hostilities to safe¬ 
guard their oil?” 

“They can only use an insignificant part of their troops 
against us. We should be able to resist them.” 

“In the meantime,” says Francois, “you should have given 
us a democratic regime, and you didn’t.” 

Jean shrugs his shoulders lightly and says wearily: “The 
first law passed by a parliament would have been the 
nationalization of oil. That meant a foreign invasion, the 
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Regent reinstated by the foreigner and the Revolution 
liquidated.” 

He turns once more to Heltee and goes on in a low voice: 
“They began to hate me. All of them. The peasants, the 
workers, all my comrades—even Lucien. We had to hold out 
for five years, for six years. To hold out. All that hatred!” 

He makes a sweeping gesture towards die audience. “All 
that hatred. Look. Look at it in their eyes. They’ve hated 
me for five years. I knew it. I shouldered the whole burden. 
I had to. I had to hold out. I began to drink.” 


jean’s evidence 
{three years earlier) 
jean’s office in the palace 

Jean drinks a glass of whisky and puts it down. Facing him 
are Lucien and Darieu who have come back from their investiga¬ 
tion in the country. Helene is at her table. 

^^Goy Darieu, and zvait for me. He can^t dismiss me like a 
servant.^' 

Darieu goes out. Jean and Lucien are left alone. 

“7 beg of youf^ says Lucien, ^^you can^t impose this unheard- 
of change on our peasants from one day to the next. Ifll take 
years of propaganda and education to make them accept . . .” 

'^Then if s famine in six months. 

^^Expropriate the oil from the foreigners, then you'll have 
foreign currency to buy corn." 

“7 can't do it." 

Jean stares into space. He can see enemy tanks driving across 
the country. Lucien's voice grows more imploring. "Jean, 
there's still time. Change your policy." 

Jean can still see the tanks. He says in a tired voice: “7 can't. 
I can't." 
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The tanks disappear, Jean looks at Lucien's faccy which is 
blazing with anger. 

^^In that case^*^ says Lucieny ^^don't count on me any more 
for support.^^ 

He rushes out of the office. Jean bangs the table with his 
empty glass. The valet fills it. Jean stands upy takes a few 
steps and sits down at his desky looking over at HeUnc as if he 
were expecting some help. His voice can be heard saying dully: 
“Violence, nothing but violence ... to save them by force 
... to industrialize the land by force. What in heaven’s name 
have I done to be perpetually condemned to violence? What 
can I do?” 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Jean bends forward to Helene and stares at her intently. 
“What could I do, Helene? If only you’d been able to 
help me. If you had helped me. Did you understand I was 
asking for your aid? Couldn’t you read it in my eyes?” 
“Why did you never speak?” 


jean’s evidence 
{three years earlier) 
jean’s office 

Jeany glass in handy seated at his desk is still looking at 
Helene with a sort of passionate expectation. His voice is 
heard: “Because I was possessed too with the violence of 
desire. I wanted to take you in my arms and . . .” 

The valet comes over to Jean and whispers in his eoTy pointing 
to his watch. Jean’s voice says: “I had other women . . 
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Jean follows the valet into a small adjoining room where a 
pretty seductive girl is waiting for him, 

''Your Excellencyshe says, "It's such a joy for me to be 
here, I dared not believe it, I thought I was dreaming . . 

Jean looks at her with a melancholy cynical smile. He goes 
over to her while she is speaking and closes her lips with a kiss. 
The voice of Jean says: “Women! Whisky! And then that 
nightmare ...” 

Tanks roll across the countryside. 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Jean is facing Helene. 

“You know what happened. The peasants broke the trac¬ 
tors and burnt the harvests. I knew what they’d do. I knew 
I’d have to burn villages and arrest thousands of people to 
crush their revolt. Caught in the mesh again. We had to 
hold out for six years. And then Lucien printed his 
pamphlet. . 


jean’s EVIDENCE 
{three years earlier) 
jean’s office 

Jean is at his desk. The Minister for Justice stands before him 
brandishing a copy of the illegal LaLumicre,cr>»m^ Have you 
read it ? We must hang him," 

Jean thumps his fist on the table and silences the Minister 
with a thunderous look. The latter goes to the window and 
beckons to Jean to follow. They both look out, A child is 
distributing the pamphlets to passers-by at a street comer, 

"It's the same all over the city" says the minister, "The oil 
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workers are only waiting for a signal to move. Order must be 
re-established and they must be intimidated,^^ 

Jean is still at the window. He drums on the windowpane. 
At last he says: ^^Have him arrested, 

A great angry clamour. 


THE TRIBUNAL 

The crowd whistles and hisses. Jean looks at the seething 
mob without appearing to sec it^, and turns to Heltec. 

“For a year I never closed my eyes.” 

He stands motionless, his eyes riveted on Helene, and then 
they grow blurred. He is recalling . . . 


jean’s EVIDENCE 
{two years later) 
jean’s bedroom in the palace 

Jean^ lying down with wide open eyeSy tossing and turning on 
his bed. His voice cries: “Violence . . . violence . . .” 

Jean and Lucien are lifting up the murdered Jew in the street, 
Benga falls in the roady looking with hatred at Jean, 
VIOLENCE. 

A village blazes. Machine-guns crackle. 

Soldiers bludgeon peasants. 

Tanks cross the countryside, Jean’s voice repeats: 

"VIOLENCE!” 

Jean sits up abruptly in bed. He calls: ^^CarlOy Carloand 
rings a bell. The valet appears. 

Whisky, 

The valet serves him. 
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“Go and fetch Darieu at once,^^ 

Jean empties his glass and pours out another, 

A FEW MOMENTS LATER 

Jean has put on a dressing gown. He is sitting on the bed, 
Darieu is shown in hy the valet. 

Have you been to see Lucieuy^ asks Jean. 

^^YeSy^ replies Darieu. only been hack two hours.'^ 

^^Why didn^tyou come and see meT'* 

“/ thought you were asleep.^^ 

“/ never sleep. Well^ did you tell him my proposition?^^ 

“/ told him he could be free tomorrow if he'd keep quiet. 
^^What did he say?^^ 

“i/c said the very day he was released he would start writing 
against you again” 

Jean looks blankly at Darieu^ then his face is transformed 
with rage. ^^Get out” he cries^ and as Darieu does not move 
he begins to yell: '"Get outyget outyfor Christ's sake!” 

Darieu slowly leaves the room. Jean pours himself out another 
whisky and drinks it. 


THE TRIBUNAL 


Jean facing Helene. 

“One day I was told he was ill. I went to see him . . 

jean’s evidence 
{two years earlier) 

A CONCENTRATION CAMP 

Jean's white car pulls up in the courtyard of the camp. Jean 
gets out. An officer salutes and leads him to the camp hospital. 
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Lucien is isolated in a corner^ lying in hed^ terribly thin and 
with eyes glittering with fever. Jean turns to the officer. 

^^Leave us alone^ 

The officer goes out. Jean pulls up a stool and sits at the head 
of Lucien"s bed. He smiles at him feebly. 

^^Welf old fellow can says in a broken voice. 

“/ thought you"d comef'" Lucien says. 

Are you in pain?""^ 

but I shall never make old bones.""^ 

Jean takes Lucien"s hand. 

Do you hate me?"'" 

^^Noy I pity you. I shall have kept my hands clean to the last. 
I regret nothing."" 

He withdraws his hand from Jean" s and looks at him severely. 
^'‘Your hands are covered with blood."" 

‘7 know. Do you think I shouldn"t have liked to stay clean 
too? But if Pd been like you the Regent zooidd still be on the 
throne. Purity is a luxury. You could afford it because I was 
at hand to do the dirty work."" 

The door opens. Jean gives a start and sees tzoo prisoners 
come in with full mess tins. A guard comes in behind them and 
shouts: ^'Outside!"" 

The tzoo prisoners go out, looking resigned and dejected. 

^'Who are they?"" asks Jean. 

^‘Comrades. They have to eat outside because you"ve come 
to see me."" 

Jean lowers his head. 

*'It"s not for myself Pm angry with youf" says Lucieny ''it"s 
because of them."" 

Jean raises his head angrily. 

‘7 tell you I regret nothing^" he says. ^^We had to save the 
Revolution. If Pd nationalized oil it would have meant war."" 

^^Why didn"t you say so?"" asks Lucien in amazement. 

‘^Icouldn"t."" 
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you have to deport so many people to save the 
Revolution 

'"If the foreigners had reinstated the Regent, don't you think 
there'd have been a hundred times as many deported? 1 had to 
choose." 

Jean rises and walks up and down beside the bed. 

"Lucien, the whole country's against me. In one year or in 
two I shall be overthrown and shot." 

"Well?" 

"I shall have held out for five years. My successors will be 
bound to follow my policy. But the Revolution is saved. In a 
few years the deported will be able to return home. They will 
be able to nationalize oil and men will be happy. Thanks to me. 
To me, the tyrant, whom they will still curse ... And what 
have you done ? What is the use of babbling about justice if 
you don't try to bring it about?" 

Lucien looks at Jean almost in despair. 

"Why do you say that to me? Doyouwantmetodieindespair?" 

"No, no, Lucien." 

Jean returns to his stool and puts his head in his hands. 

"Don't you think I'm in despair myself? I've taken every¬ 
thing on my shoulders. All the murders . . . even your death. 
And I loathe myself." 

Lucien lifts a hand and takes Jean's. 

"Jean, I think I understand you." 

Jean lifts his head and Lucien asks him almost anxiously: 
"Do you think it was a crime to want to remain unsullied?" 

"I... I don't think so. I think there have to he men like you 
and men like me. We've done everything we could, Lucien, and 
both of us have gone to the limit. Listen, one day they'll invade 
the palace and condemn me to death. I almost hope for it. But 
there is one thing which counts: I want to know if you acquit me." 

Lucien shakes Jean's hand zngorously. "You did what you 
could." 
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Jean puts his arms round Lucien^s shoulders and holds him to 
his chest. 

'"My little brother.^'" 


THE TRIBUNAL 

Fran 9 ois has stood up. 

“Who’s to prove that you’ve told us the truth? What proof 
have we that Lucicn acquitted you?” 

“None. You can think what you like.” 

Jean addresses Helene passionately. 

“But you believe me, Helene, don’t you? You believe me?” 

“Yes, I believe you.” 

After Helene has spoken she and Jean look each other in 
the eyes and, as at the moment when she first entered the 
Tribunal, all the people disappear. Only Helene and Jean in 
the hall. Then the voice of Francois says: “The hearing is 
over.” The crowd reappears, hurrying towards the exit. The 
jury retires to deliberate. Some of the spectators remain in 
their seats. Guards and court ushers wander about. Jean is 
still in his place, standing up, and Helene goes over to him. 
They are comparatively alone in the space between the dais 
and the first row' of seats. Helene is overwhelmed. 

“Do you forgive me?” asks Jean. 

“I believe you, Jean. 1 believe everything you said.” 

“I wanted nothing else before I died.” 

Helene looks at Jean in absolute despair. 

“Why did you never speak? Why did you never tell me 
you loved me?” 

“I thought I inspired horror in you. I loved you so much, 
Helene. I’ve loved you since the very first day.” 

Tears well up in Hdene’s eyes. 

“I too, Jean. I loved you at once. It’s all my fault. I lied 
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to myself out of pride. I loved you but you frightened me. 
I found you too strong and too hard. Lucien was my equal, 
and I married him a little out of cowardice. I thought you 
needed no one and I wanted to defy you. Do you forgive 
me too?” 

“Helene!” 

Jean is about to speak but the members of the jury return 
to their scats and the crowd bursts noisily again into the hall. 
Jean and Helene are separated and sit down, each in their 
own place without taking their eyes off each other. 

The crowd falls silent when, on a sign from Francois, the 
foreman of the jury stands up and announces: “The jury 
finds the accused guilty on all the main charges.” 

He sits down. Francois says simply: “Death.” 

A few cheers from the public and a few cries which are 
quickly silenced. Jean stands up. Two guards lead him to 
the back of the hall. FIcIene stands up and tries to fling 
herself in Jean’s arms but Francois holds her back. As he 
passes her he gives her a smile, 

“I love you, Jean.” 

“Thank you.” 

And he goes out between his guards. 


jean’s office 

The Ambassador stands before Francois. He speaks very 
politely but hardly veiling the threat in his words. Francois 
listens to him with a savage look on his face. 

“Our government asks nothing better than to remain on 
friendly terms with yours,” says the Ambassador. “However, 
they have instructed me to warn you that if you nationalize 
the oil and dispossess our nationals we shall consider it a 
casus belli. 
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“Your government has no right to interfere in our internal 
affairs,” says Francois. 

“As you wish. Excellency. 1 would remind you that your 
country is small and that ours is very powerful.” 

A silence. The Ambassador insists politely: “My govern¬ 
ment expects a definite answer.” 

“We shall not touch the oil fields,” says Francois. 

The Ambassador bows with a sardonic smile. 

“We expected no less from your wisdom. Excellency.” 

He takes his leave. From the door the valet turns to 
Fran 9 ois. “The delegation of oil workers is here, Excellency.” 

“Wait,” says Francois. “Give me a whisky.” 

The valet serves him without a word. Francois gulps it 
down and puts the glass on the desk, then he nods to the valet 
and says in a gloomy voice: “Show them in.” 

THE END. 
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